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CHAPTER XI. GALATEA. 


Mr. Tuck had taken the report of 
Archie’s death much to heart. The sums 
4 that boy had cost him, and all this disgrace 
+ in return! He, James Tuck, Esq., of The 
}| Keep, pilloried in every newspaper in the 

three kingdoms! It was monstrous. That 
Mr. Tuck should look at the thing only 
from this point of view was natural; but 
he expected every one else so to look at it, 
+ and spoke as though Archie himself must 
have so looked at it. To hear him talk 
you might imagine that the boy’s sole 
object in suicide was the annoyance of his 
t benefactor. 

On the other hand, there was this con- 
: solation—the boy’s death was a saving to 
. him, a saving of expense no less than of 
| certain disgrace in the future. Here was 
a point on which Mr. Tuck, if he said 
little, thought much; and his thoughts 
thereupon had a far-reaching practical 

> effect of which he little dreamed. 

Up to the day of Archie’s disappearance 
his mind had been brought to a tantalising 
balance upon a subject of paramount im- 
portance. It was poised like 


The swan’s down feather, 
That stands upon the swell at full of tide, 
And neither way inclines. 

The question was this, Should he, or 
should he not, furnish his drawing-room ? 
He was furniture mad, and spent upon 
this craze sums that he dared not think of. 
He had them all down to a farthing in a 
book kept specially for such items ; but he 
never dared to add them up, or to face 
fairly the dread accompt even in thought. 

He was afraid to think what he had done ; 
Look on’t again he dare not. 
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Still, there was, too, the horrible tempta- J 
tion of Macbeth whispering to his heart: 


I am in blood 

Stepped in so far, that should I wade no more, 

Returning were as tedious as go o’er. 
What use to furnish dining-room, morn- 
ing-room, billiard-room, library, 
agonising cost, and leave the drawing-room 
a daily and poignant reproach to him ? 
On the other hand, the expense would be 
horrible. So the balance hung from an 
even beam, until the sum to be saved by 
the boy’s death turned the scale. 
was cast. He began to furnish the room, 
but had no sooner made his first purchase 
than the news reached him of Archie’s re- 
surrection, and put him so beside himself 
that he wrote the furious and imprudent 
letter to the Rev. John, of which we have 
spoken in a preceding chapter. That the 
boy should come back to life at all was un- 
conscionable, but that he should come back 
to life the very day after Mr. Tuck had 
spent fifty pounds on the security of his 
death was insupportable. Hence the 
foolish fury of his letter to the Rev. John. 
Every day, for a fortnight after he had 
posted it, he expected with terror an answer 


The die 


at an4¥ 
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announcing the return of Archie on his 


hands. 

No such answer reaching him, he soon 
knew what to think. The whole thing 
was a scheme of extortion devised by the 
reverend gentleman, or more probably by 
his wife. The boy had never turned up at 


j 


all, and his pretended resurrection was af 


“plant” to extract sixty pounds a year 


from Mr. Tuck. This phantom boy was, } 


as he explained to every one again and | 


again—for he was delighted with the }) 


aptness of the image—what the Scotch call 
a tulchan, ie. a stuffed calf-skin used in 
that country to delude a restive cow into; 


the belief that she was being milked by her t 
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own offspring and not by the milkmaid: 
Else why should Mr. Pybus, or Mrs. Pybus 
—who was ready enough herself to write 


insolent letters—bear in silence a letter. 


which was insulting, and was meant to be 
insulting? Was it likely that they wished 
to keep now, for nothing, a boy, who, by 
their own showing, was so troublesome 
and intractable that they had declined to 
keep him for fifty pounds a year? 

Perhaps this theory was plausible in 
itself; but, of course, it was its comfortable- 
ness which made it plausible to Mr. 
Tuck. It cleared at once his conscience 
and his character—set him free from self- 
reproach and from the reproach of his 
neighbours for his treatment of his nephew 
—and set him free also to continue with- 
out further qualms the crowning work of 
his life—the furnishing of his drawing- 
room. 

At the same time, at first and in his 
heart of hearts, Mr. Tuck did not 
absolutely believe this theory. He but 
believed that he believed it. But by dint 
of repeating it again and again (always 
with his happy illustration of the tulchan), 
he came in time to entertain a respectable 
conviction of its truth—a good working 
conviction, at any rate, which made him 
ignore Archie’s existence in his own mind, 
and resent allusion to it by others. 

For the present, as we have said, it set 
his purse and conscience free for the 
furnishing of his drawing-room. 

In Kingsford the report, “Mr. Tuck is 
furnishing hisdrawing-room,” spreading like 
wild-fire from house to house, fluttered the 
dovecotesof that maidencity. For Kingsford, 
in proportion to its population, could boast 
as many virgins as Cologne—happily out of 
danger of martyrdom, for there were no 
Huns. With the exception of Mr. Tuck 
and the curate, the nearest single man 
lived seven miles off by road and nine by 
rail. So that when the curate would 
sometimes say in his sermon, “Is there a 
single man in this church to-day?” the 
eye of every maiden would involuntarily, 
and for a moment, glance from him to 
Mr. Tuck as the only other representative 
of the species. Indeed, Mr. Tuck was the 
sole certain find in the place. Tor, while 
the curates came and went like woodcock, 
Mr. Tuck, like ground-game, gave sport 
all the year round, The curates were 
tranSient and incidental as entrées, but 
Mr. Tuck was a piéce de résistance, and 
a tough piece, too. 

Just, however, as he was being given 





over as hopeless by the most hopeful, 
Kingsford was electrified by the news that 
“the drawing-room of The Keep is being 
furnished.” 

“Who was she?” The boldest held 
their breath for a time in sheer amazement. 
Let her but break cover, and all would 
give tongue and tear her to a thousand 
pieces. But all were at fault. Mr. Tuck 
was a shy bird. No other old lady in 
Kingsford held so high an idea of his 
eligibility as himself. He knew, none 
better than he, that every cap in Kingsford 
had been set at him for years, and that it 
behoved him to walk delicately as Agag, 
as one whose life hung by a hair. 

On the other hand, his yearning for 
sympathy was so deep and importunate that 
he must needs seek it from the sex meant 
by Nature to be nurses, not of the 
bruises of the body only, but of those also 
of the mind and of the heart. 

But this sympathy he gathered as “ one 
that gathers samphire, dreadful trade !” at 
the imminent risk of losing his head and 
his life. His one golden rule of safest way 
never to be left alone with a single woman, 
and to this rule he could make no ex- 
ception. 

When, however, it got noised abroad 
that he was engaged to be married, Mr. 
Tuck cunningly countenanced the rumour 
as an additional security against molesta- 
tion on the principle: 

Vacuus cantat coram latrone viator. 

Therefore the Kingsford maidens were 
thrown out and at fault. No amount of 
badinage on the subject of his approaching 
nuptials could extract from Mr. Tuck more 
than a mysterious smile, which was “to 
the jealous confirmation strong as proof of 
Holy Writ.” 

At first suspicion, like night, darkened 
the faces of the Kingsford maidens 
towards each other. Each in turn looked 
the question, “‘ Which of you have done 
this ?” and each in turn the answer, ‘Thou 
canst not say I did it.” Gradually, however, 
this cloud cleared from those fair brows, 
as the most microscopic scrutiny could not 
detect the least trace of special attention 
to any of their number. Besides, Mr. Tuck 
was now much away. In fact, he was bent 
on bargains, and would spend a sovereign 
on a railway to save a crown in a shop. 
And these frequent absences admitted of 
but one dread construction, she—“ the un- 
expressive she ”—was a foreigner ! 

Righteous and red was the wrath of 
Kingsford, both tradesmen and maidens 
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being infuriated by his furnishing his 
house from abroad. But the rage of the 
maidens, as may well be imagined, was 
redder than the rage of the upholsterers. For 
the provocation, in itself the most terrible 
known (injuria sprete forme), fell on the 
most inflammable material. 
Nothing knows the mighty Odin, 
Curse divine or vengeance human, 


Rage of God, or mortal foeman, 
Deadly as the wrath of woman ! 


Therefore Kingsford was like a hive 
upset by an unfound foe—its bees, furious 
over their lost honey, buzzing viciously 
about their queen. Their queen was a 
Mrs. Cassidy, the Irish widow of an Irish 
major. She was known in Kingsford by 
the name of “my poor dear husband,” 
from the frequency of her reference to that 
departed saint ; nevertheless, she was much 
looked up to, and not altogether because 
she had once brought about a marriage 
between a curate and a Kingsford maiden. 
She was a genial, jovial, buxom widow, 
good-humoured, good-natured, but shrewd 
and canny withal—not so much by nature 
and of choice, as by education and of neces- 
sity. In fact, she had not been knocked 
about a hard world for twenty years for 
nothing. It was not, however, so much to 
her experience of the. world that she owed 
her high place in Kingsford society as to 
her chameleon-like power of taking her 
colours from her company. She always 
identified herself with the person with whom 
she was speaking, and seemed to have no 
other cares, thoughts, or interests in the 
world than those of the fair confessor of 
the moment. She had also the one other 
thing needful to make her perfect as a con- 
fidante—secrecy. She could keep others’ 
counsel—and her own. 

Accordingly she had more secrets in her 
keeping than had the Kingsford lawyer, 
doctor, and rector together. 

Now, however, she was sought in counsel 
not anent ‘a fee-grief due to a single 
wr but the general cause ”—“ Who was 
she ?” 

‘“Ah, my dears,” said Mrs, Cassidy to 
seven maidens, who dropped in upon her 
by twos and threes. “‘ Ah, my dears, sure I 
can tell you nothing about her, except 
that she’s a blonde with blue eyes,” 

“A blonde!” “How do you know?” 
“Have you seen her?” “Has he told 
you?” 


“ Now, 


; girls, don’t be silly. 
likely thing that he’d marry a woman who 


Is it a 


wouldn’t match his furniture. Sure, don’t 





you know he’s been matching furniture all 
his life 1” 

All the damsels laughed but one who 
was blonde, and who, therefore, thought 
there might be-something in it. 

“‘T wonder how old she is?” she asked 
pensively, being herself well out of her 
teens. 

“ She'll be of the age of Queen Anne,” 
said Mrs. Cassidy decisively, alluding to the 
style of the new furniture. 

“ Queen Anne! Why Queen Anne? How 
old was Queen Anne?” asked the blonde, 
perplexed. However, she was left hope- 
lessly behind to ponder over this puzzle, 
while the other ladies hurried on to discuss 
the future Mrs. Tuck on the lines laid 
down by Mrs. Cassidy. 

“She'll be an old maid,” said Miss Mary 
Nott, the youngest of the junta; “ neat, 
stiff, prim, and uncomfortable, like one of 
the chairs 

“‘ Made to be sat upon,” interjected Mrs. 
Cassidy. 

“ Or like the old china in the hall,” said 
Miss Nott. “It always gives me the 
shivers to look at it.” 

“Do you mean that she’ll be either blue, 
or cracked, or on the shelf?” asked the 
witty widow. All laughed except Miss 
Jane Beal, who prided herself on being of 
a very old family, and anyway was very 
old. 

“She’s more likely to be something in 
the kitchen-way,” sneered Miss Beal with 
biting scorn, ‘‘ coarse and vulgar.” 

“No, Miss Beal; Mr. Tuck will marry 
no one who is not polished to such a pitch 
that he can see himself in her. Mark my 
words, girls, Mr. Tuck marries a looking- 
glass, and the most flattering he can find.” 

‘There are plenty of looking-glasses in 
Kingsford,” said Miss Martha Mounsey, 
thinking of three of the girls present, and 
most of all of the widow herself. 

‘“‘ Perhaps the frames didn’t suit”—Miss 
Mounsey was painfully plain—‘ or they 
were too modern,” nodding pleasantly 
towards Miss Mary Nott; “or he wanted 
one more. He'll always have us, you 
know,” nodding now towards Miss Mounsey 
herself. 

At this point the vicar called, the Rev. 
Philip Upcher, a most cheery old gentle- 
man, so bright, breezy, and altogether old- 
fashioned, that he was forced to get 
funereal curates to keep pace with the times 
and peace with his puritan parishioners. 

‘Heyday, ladies, what’s the matter 
now ¢” 
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“We were discussing Queen-Anne, Mr 
Upcher, Mr. Tuck’s latest investment in 
furniture. When is she coming to The 
Keep ?” 

“Eh? Now, that’s odd; ’pon my word 
that’s very odd; but I’ve a letter in my 
pocket about her from Mr. Tuck,” taking 
out the note amid the silence of an intense 
suspense, opening it, putting on his spec- 
tacles slowly, and looking at the letter, 
and then coolly shaking his head while he 
refolded it. ‘I don’t think he’d like me to 
read it out, Mrs. Cassidy. There’s a 
warmth of expression, you know, and that 
kind of thing. You young ladies would 
laugh at it.” 

*Tndeed, indeed, we won’t—we won't 
indeed ; oh, do read it, Mr. Upcher, please,” 
with an irresistible agony of entreaty. 

“And you'll not talk about it. You 
must give me your word you'll not talk 
about it,” said the old gentleman, hesi- 
tating, with his spectacles held in both 
hands ready for adjustment on his nose. 

‘We shall not breathe it to any one, 
Mr. Upcher. How could you think such a 
thing ?” 

“* DEAR Mr. UpcHer,—I—I * Tecan 
hardly read it by this light. Perhaps you 
would be so kind as to read it, Mrs. 
Cassidy 1” 

Mrs. Cassidy was puzzled. Mr. Upcher 
was the last person in the world to commit 
an ungentlemanly breach of confidence. 
There was certainly some joke beneath this 
incredible demonstration of frankness. She 
took the letter and read it out slowly. 

** Royal Hotel, Ryecote. 

“ DEAR Mr. UpcHEer,—You were per- 
fectly right, and I’m so much obliged to 
you. I only wish you could have come 
with me and done the business for me; I 
am afraid I made rather a mess of it. Do 
you think twenty guineas dear? There 
was a crowd, and I was late, and she was 
nearly knocked down before I arrived. 
However, she’s safe enough now, my 
beauty! I can hardly take my eyes off 
her. I hope you don’t think twenty 
guineas dear. I know I should have got off 
cheaper if you had done the business for 
me quietly ; but it can’t be helped, and it’s 
only once in a way, you know. I bring 
her back with me next Friday evening, as 
I hope the drawing-room will be ready for 
her by that time.—Again thanking you 
very much for your advice, I remain, very 
truly yours, JAMES TUCK.” 

“Friday !” “ Where was it?” “ Who 
was she?” “ What’s her name?” 





‘‘Her name?” said Mr. Upcher hesi- 
tatively. ‘Well, I suppose you may as 
well know that as you know the rest ; but 
mind, in confidence.” 

“ Yes, yes!” “Of course!” “ We shall 
not breathe it !” 

“Her name is— Mrs. Tuck. Good 
morning!” And Mr. Upcher escaped for 
his life, not looking behind him. 

Hereon there was a chorus of feminine 
execration : 

Nasty old thing!” “Just like him !” 
“ He wouldn’t have told us if it wasn’t to 
be in all the papers to-morrow,” etc. 

But Mr. Upcher crossed the scent only 
for one moment; the next, they opened 
in full cry upon Mr. Tuck, his meanness 
and unmaniliness. To think of his allow- 
ing his bride to wait for him at the altar! 
And to be nearly knocked down! And 
his shabbiness! To grudge twenty guineas 
for his wedding, with all his wealth! 
Well, they wished her joy of him—that 
was all. 

Mrs. Cassidy listened to each and agreed 
with each, but was not herself taken in. 
She knew that the letter referred to some 
less execrable piece of furniture than a 
bride—probably to a bronze statuette, for 
Mr. Upcher was a connoisseur in such 
articles —and that. Mr. Tuck made the 
prize his own, not in a church, but in an 
auction-room. But she wasn’t going to 
spoil sport. She knew that in an hour 
the sacred secret would be all over Kings- 
ford, and, indeed, Miss Martha Mounsey 
frankly avowed that she had no intention 
of keeping a promise exacted under the 
false pretence of a privilege. For where 
was the privilege of knowing to-day what 
all the world would know to-morrow? 
Therefore the junta broke up even before 
they had picked Mr. Tuck’s character to 
the bone ; for the triple delight of spread- 
ing news which was at once bad, secret, 
and matrimonial, was irresistible to a 
woman’s heart. Hence it came to pass 
that on the following Friday evening, 
when the express from Ryecote was due, 
Kingsford station was like a church— 
crowded out with ladies, With the loyalty 
of the gladiators of old — ‘ Morituri te 
salutamus ”— they paraded to grace the 
triumph of their conqueror. But when 
the train drew up they looked blankly one 
on the other. There was no bride nor 
bridegroom — only a father or two, who 
felt flattered by their daughters’ kind 
attention in coming to meet them —and 
there was no other train that night due 
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from Ryecote. Could the whole thing be 
a hoax of Mr. Upcher’s invention? Mr. 
Upcher himself appeared at this moment, 
laughing. If he had published Mr. Tuck’s 
banns in church, his marriage would not 
have been better advertised than by his 
imparting it as a sacred secret to these 
seven discreet damsels. Therefore he 
laughed — with impunity, for to charge 
him with the hoax would be to convict 
themselves of breach of promise. 

“‘ Heyday, ladies, where are you all off 
to? Utah? Have you seen Mr. Tuck? 
I expected him by this train. Hasn't 
come? Dear, dear, that’s a disappoint- 
ment. But where are you all off to at 
this hour ?” 

It was a mere fortuitous concourse of 
atoms, it appeared. Some had come for a 
walk ; others to meet their revered parents; 
and a few in expectation of something by 
rail which hadn’t arrived. These last Mr. 
Upcher was gallantly anxious to assist. 

“What was it? Were there more 
parcels than one? Were they tied 
together? Did they ask the guard where 
the baggage was stowed ?” 

Thus the facetious Mr. Upcher. 

But where was Mr. Tuck? Here Mr. 
Upcher was himself as much at sea as the 
Mr. Tuck was to 


maidens he mocked. 
have come by this train, for his carriage 


was there to meet it. He couldn’t have 
been late for it, as it was the last train, and 
he was the fussiest of men. Mr. Upcher 
sent back the carriage, wondering a little 
what had become of Pygmalion and his 
Galatea. In truth, Mr. Tuck had been in 
very good time for the train at Ryecote, 
and had snugly ensconced himself with his 
Galatea in his arms in the corner of a car- 
riage which he had to himself, when some- 
thing occurred to detain him at Ryecote. 
Let us narrate this occurrence. 

Business brought Mrs. Cassidy to Rye- 
cote once a quarter. She banked at Rye- 
cote, doubting at once the solvency and 
the secrecy of the local bankers of Kings- 
ford. If she banked in Kingsford, her 
modest means, she thought, would be 
known, and might be lost. Therefore she 
banked at Ryecote, and distrusting not the 
bank only, but the post and the whole 
population of Kingsford—she always her- 
self drew or deposited her money at head- 
quarters. Women are always suspicious 
in matters of business, because of their 
ignorance therein. 

‘Suspicions amongst thoughts are like 
bats amongst birds—they ever fly by twi- 





light. There is nothing makes a man 
suspect much, more than to know little.” 

Hence the business which took Mrs. 
Cassidy to Ryecote once a quarter. Now 
this Friday was her quarter-day, and she 
had set off in the morning without a 
thought of Mr. Tuck. But the sight of 
some bronzes in a shop-window at Rye- 
cote recalled him to her mind, and sug- 
gested to her the jocose idea of returning 
in the same train and carriage with him 
to give a more amusing point to Mr. 
Upcher’s joke. She had no doubt that all 
the maidens in Kingsford, who had reached 
or passed the years of discretion, would be 
in or about the station that evening on the 
look-out for the blushing bride. She pic- 
tured to herself a hundred times over, and 
with ever new delight, every expression 
from surprise to disgust, or at least disap- 
pointment, which would sweep, swift as the 
sun and shade of a March day, across the 
fair faces who would crowd to watch Mr. 
Tuck hand her out of the carriage. 

“Tt would be laughter for a month, and 
a good jest for ever.” 

But the witty widow reckoned without 
her host. 

She reached Ryecote station even before 
Mr. Tuck arrived, bearing Galatea. 

She waited until he had chosen and 
entered his carriage, and then followed, 
manifesting the most pleasurable surprise 
upon finding him there. But this pleasur- 
able surprise was not reciprocated. Mr. 
Tuck would as soon travel alone with a 
garotter as with an unprotected female. 
What was to be done? He spoke and 
looked as one distraught, glaring through 
his spectacles, now in horror at the widow, 
now in hope through the window. Passen- 
gers passed and repassed, hesitated at the 
door, looked in, but, like the priest and 
Levite, gave the unhappy victim a wide 
berth. At last he heard the doors being 
banged and locked. Muttering something 
about a forgotten parcel, he sprang up, 
rushed from the carriage, and being in a 
frenzy of fuss and fear, and embarrassed 
by his Galatea, he stumbled and fell be- 
tween the footboard and the platform. Two 
porters hurried to help him up and to a 
seat, which he needed, as he had not only 
scraped all the skin off his leg, but had 
also sprained his ankle. Mrs. Cassidy, 
whose good-nature was really concerned 
for him, rushed off to fetch him some wine 
from the refreshment-room, as he was 
white as a sheet. Meanwhile the train 
started without them. Therefore Mr. Tuck 
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did not arrive that night at Kingsford, nor 
for many nights to come, 
Before the wine had quite brought him 


to himself, Mrs. Cassidy, seeing that the’ 


last train for Kingsford had gone, sent for 
a cab, had him carried to it, and accom- 
panied him in it to the nearest hotel, which 
was The Devonshire, not The Royal, where 
he would have been more at heme. When 
she had got him to The Devonshire, and 
had sent for a doctor, she insisted upon 
her privilege, as a soldier’s widow, of 
seeing herself to his wounds, while they 
waited for the surgeon. 

She had saved before now, she said, 
as fine a leg as ever stepped in shoe- 
leather, speaking of the operation as coolly 
as if it had been the pickling of a leg of 
pork. She then proceeded to cheer Mr. 
Tuck with a most ghastly account of her 
successful treatment of the leg of a certain 
Phil Henneker, who had his shin-bone 
shattered like a broken pane with a bullet. 
Fortunately the regimental surgeon had so 
many other legs to cut off, that Phil was 
left all to herself—otherwise his leg had 
gone off as sure as the gun that shot it. 
For a leg was like any other old friend, 
easier to cut than to keep. This was a 
reproachful reference to Mr. Tuck’s freez- 
ing and affrighted reception of her in the 
train. Mrs. Cassidy then proceeded to 
give a most graphic and gruesome account 
of the suppurating wound she had healed, 
and a most glowing account of the doctor’s 
compliments to her for having staved off 
what seemed the certain approaches of 
mortification. 

These inspiriting details electrified Mr. 
Tuck, who was a confirmed hypochondriac. 
He was always thinking of his health, 
always weighing himself, dieting himself, 
drugging himself. He felt that his shin- 
bone was certainly shattered like a pane of 
glass, and he also felt the agonised twinges 
of incipient mortification. Horrible as the 
approaches of the widow might be, they 
were not so horrible as the approaches of 
mortification. Therefore he suffered her 
with a piteous patience to cut off his boot, 
peel off his sock, and roll up his trousers 
to the knee. Having done this deftly, Mrs. 
Cassidy sponged the excoriated shin with 
warm water, and fomented the sprained 
ankle with a hot linseed-meal poultice. 

‘It will not have to be cut off?” faltered 
Mr. Tuck as she sponged his leg. 

‘Not while I’m here,’ answered the 
widow sturdily. 

Mr. Tuck mentally balanced the tem- 





porary presence of Mrs. Cassidy against the 
eternal absence of his leg, and decided that, 
on the whole, the loss of his leg would be 
the less endurable of the two evils—that 
is, of course, if the widow would warrant 
it against mortification. It was some time, 
however, before he could muster up courage 
to ask : 

“Ts there any danger of mortification ?” 

“ Not with your constitution, Mr. Tuck, 
and my nursing.” ; 

Here, again, there was sweet and bitter 
mixed. He was glad to hear a good word 
for his sorry constitution, but he shuddered 
at the prospect of its having to be propped 
up by Mrs. Cassidy. 

“ You need not be alarmed, Mr. Tuck,” 
continued that devoted woman, “I shall 
not leave you till you are quite out of 
danger.” 

Mr. Tuck groaned as he looked from his 
endangered leg to the dangerous widow. 
There was no help for it. At this point 
Mrs. Cassidy was called away. The doctor 
had come, and was in a private room, 
where Mrs. Cassidy had directed that he 
should be shown, in order that she might 
give him some necessary hints for the 
conduct of the case. She was fortunate in 
her doctor. 

Dr. Pilcher had a large and poor practice, 
for the support of a large and poor house- 
hold, and was rejoiced to hook a rich 
patient, whom he would have played to 
the last turn of the reel, even without Mrs. 
Cassidy’s caution to be cautious. She took 
extreme care to impress two things upon 
the doctor—that his patient was very rich 
and very rash. Ifthe doctor failed to con- 
vince him of the gravity of his injuries 
Mr. Tuck would certainly, and at all risks, 
return to Kingsford to-morrow. As this 
would have been almost as deplorable a 
consummation to Dr. Pilcher as to Mrs. 
Cassidy, Mr.-Tuck, with all his rashness, 
was little likely to leave The Devonshire in 
hot haste. 

The doctor, having been thus prepared 
to shake his head over the case, shook it 
till all Mr. Tuck’s fiery rashness oozed, like 
Bob Acres’s courage, out of the palms of 
his hands. Dr. Pilcher had no doubt at all, 
however, that with care and skill and good 
nursing—looking towards Mrs. Cassidy— 
the leg might be cured. He also thought 
it proper and prudent to pay an extravagant 
compliment to the widow upon the extra- 
ordinary surgical skill she had shown in 
her treatment of the case. With such a 
nurse in charge it would not be necessary 
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for him to call more than twice a day— 
making at the moment a mental calcula- 
tion of what two guineas a day would come 
to in three weeks. 

When the doctor had taken his leave, 
Mrs. Cassidy begged that Mr. Tuck would 
excuse her, as she must telegraph at once 
both to Mr. Tuck’s home and to her own, 
announcing that neither of them would be 
back for some days. This identification of 
their acts and interests was terrible to Mr. 
Tuck, but what was to be done? There 
was no escape from her precious head- 
breaking balms. 


ANCIENT LAKE DWELLINGS. 





“In the old world, and in the modern 
world of heathenism, the normal state is a 
state of war.” So we are always being 
told in sermons, and I suppose there 
is some truth in it. When Greek met 
Greek, or Italian Italian, it generally 
ended in a fight, unless one of the two 
had xenia, tokens—the half of a ring, or 
something of the kind—to show that 
there had been kinship or friendship 
between some of their forefathers. 

Being, then, in a constant state of war, 
the old people had to be always on their 
guard. Thucydides tells us that the pre- 
historic Greeks, in the days when every- 
body went about armed, and piracy was 
the profession par excellence, were afraid 
to build their towns on the coast, lest the 
sea-robbers should swoop down on them, 
but lived inland, unless, indeed, they could 
manage to insulate the promontories which 
afforded such tempting sites. In England 
we see instances of both arrangements. 
Our oldest ports have not all ceased to be 
seaports because the land has gained on the 
sea, and the harbour has become silted up. 
In some cases they never were seaports at 
all in the strict sense of the word, being 
purposely built as far as possible out of 
the viking’s reach. In Cornwall the cliff- 
castles are a case of promontory-fortifying, 
of which Worle Hill, by Weston-super- 
Mare, is also a good example. There was 
no chance of cutting a canal and insulating 
—as the old Greeks did where they could 
—with the cliffs a couple of hundred feet 
high ; but the triple ditch and wall practi- 
cally made islands of these enclosures. 

Another favourite way of protection, 
not from sea, but from land robbers, was 
to build out into the water. This is, or 
was, done in many parts of the world. 





Hippocrates, writing about “climate and 
its effect on health,” tells of some who, in 
the marshes of the Phasis—a river that 
gives its name to our pheasant, and to 
which Jason sailed for the Golden Fleece 
—built their houses in the midst of the 
water, sailing to them in canoes “ dug out.” 
of whole trees. Herodotus, a little junior 
to the father of Greek medicine, has a 
long passage about the Thracians on Lake 
Prasias, whose settlement was approached 
by a narrow bridge, on the removal of 
which they were able to defy the whole 
Persian army. Captain Cameron found 
the same plan adopted in Central Africa 
for protection against the slave-dealers. 
Captain Burton found pile-villages off the 
Dahomey coast, a mile from shore. Pile- 
dwellings are also common in Borneo 
and all over Malaysia; in Japan, too, 
and over in South America. Almost 
all the world over they have been the 
resource, not of savages, for they are far 
beyond the ability of savages to construct, 
but of people in what is called “a primi- 
tive state of culture.” Such were the High- 
landers and their Irish cousins up till quite 
recently ; such was “ the merry Swiss boy ” 
when Cesar thought the great tribe of 
the Helvetians “a menace to civilisation,” 
and accordingly exterminated it. In Ireland, 
a country which, for its size, has more old 
written records than any other in Europe, 
these so-called crannogs are proved by the 
Annals to have been in use as early as the 
seventh century, and to have been used as 
late as Cromwell’stime. But Irish Annals 
have not been much read till quite recently ; 
and nothing was heard of the crannogs 
till Sir W. Wilde, M.D., discovered one at 
Lagore, near Dunshaughlin, in Meath. This 
was in 1839. Eighteen years later he 
published a catalogue describing forty-six 
of these lake-islands, and foretelling the 
discovery of many more as the drainage of 
the country got more perfected. But 
Treland is for most’ of us a great deal 
farther off—in sympathy, and even in time- 
distance — than Switzerland, and people 
who had not troubled themselves about 
Sir W. Wilde’s crannogs any more than 
they did about his wife ‘“Speranza’s” 
patriotic poems and sympathy with 
“young Ireland,” were roused to enthu- 
siasm when Dr. Keller announced the 
existence of Pfahlbeuten—pile-buildings— 
along the Lake of Zurich. Very little 
snow was melted during the summer. of 
1853, and in the winter the lake was 
unusually low. At Ober Meilen the people 
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took advantage of this to enclose bits of 
land with walls, filling in the space with 
mud dug out of the lake. But in digging 


they soon found the heads of piles, stone: 


celts, stags’ horns, etc. ; and before long 
like discoveries were made in other 
places, notably at Bienne. Since then 
draining bas been going on more rapidly 
in Switzerland than in Ireland. The 
canny Swiss try to “subdue the earth” 
as far as possible, instead of worrying their 
very lives out in the contest for and against 
Land Acts; and we are told that there is 
scarcely a sheltered bay in any Swiss or 
Tyrolese lake which did not contain its 
lake-island. 

They were just as numerous in the 
United Kingdom. The Icenian had them in 
East Anglia. When Sir C. Bunbury, a gene- 
ration ago, drew the water off Wretham 
Mere to get atthe rich black mud, piles were 
found, and red-deer horns which had evi- 
dently been sawn off. The Cymri used them. 
There is a stockaded island with log plat- 
form in Llangorse Pool, that marshy, reedy 
water near Welsh Hay, in Breconshire. In 
Scotland real islands were often fortified. 
Who does not remember the attack on one 
in The Lady of the Lake, and how, when 
a swimmer is bribed with the offer of 

My cap with bonnet-pieces store 


To him who'll swim a bowshot o’er 
And loose a shallop from the shore, 


the bloodthirsty knights delightedly cry : 
We'll tame the savage mountaineer 
As his slogan tames the deer. 

So in Ireland the Hen’s Castle in Lough 
Corrib is on a real island; and several of 
the crannogs, Sir W. Wilde says, were 
cluans (shallows of clay,.wholly or partly 
dry in summer) into which were driven 
oak piles; and upon these were mortised 
heavy oak beams, laid flat on the moist 
sand, over which, in many cases, the bog 
has formed toa depth of more than sixteen 
feet. Then came a second tier of piles, 
mortised into the flat foundation beams. 
On these were raised the dwellings which, 
as they appear in Dr. Lee’s frontispiece to 
his translation and something more of 
Keller’s book, are at least as good as a 
settler’s log shanty. All those doors and 
windows! I don’t believe the old Helvetians 
ever built that way. Having no glass, they 
would surely make their windows small 
and their doors low; and, of course, 
such was the case in Ireland, where 
the cabins, even of the present day, are 
by no means remarkable for abundance of 
window. 





Similar lake dwellings have been found 
in other parts of Europe; in the Pome- 
ranian haffs, those strange masses of fresh 
water close to the sea, comparable with our 
Norfolk Broads ; in the Neuviedler See in 
Hungary ; in the lakes of Upper Austria ; 
at Paladun in France. In all it was the 
same story : stout piles rammed in to keep 
the soft mud of the shallow which was 
chosen as a site from being washed away 
by a change of current ; a very heavy plat- 
form of split trunks; an upper tier of piles, 
sometimes with the connecting cross-beams 
more or less perfect, and occasionally with 
their sides grooved or rabbeted to admit of 
large planks being driven down between 
them. 

But this does not mean that they 
were all in use at the same time. We 
talk of stone age, old and new, of bronze age, 
etc., till we sometimes forget that, when it 
was stone age here it was iron age some- 
where else ; just as now it is stone age for 
the Digger Indians, among whom you may 
see the process of making flint arrow-heads 
exactly like those which are dug up in old 
British cairns. So it was with lake dwellings ; 
some were abandoned ages ago; some 
were in use almost yesterday. From the 
silence of all Roman historians about 
the Swiss ones, we may infer that they 
were not used after Rome had got hold of 
Gaul. Perhaps they were destroyed by 
the Helvetians themselves, when—as Cesar 
tells us—they burnt all their towns and 
villages preparatory to that wholesale 
emigration to which he put such a sudden 
stop. The state of the remains shows that 
in most cases they were burnt to the 
water's edge before they were abandoned. 
Abandoned before the Romans came in, 
when were they first used? The remains 
prove that they had been formed and in- 
habited by people who had got off the great 
lines of civilisation before they had begun 
to keep the domestic fowl, or to sow 
winter corn, or use hemp. Hence, argues 
Dr. Keller, they came into Switzerland 
very early, bringing with them, however, 
the use of flax and bast, and of barley 
and wheat, and having tamed the horse 
as well as the cow, pig, sheep, goat, cat, 
and dog. The Irish and Scotch crannogs 
were probably formed much later, the 
stream of population not having reached 
the extreme west till long after. In them 
many of the finds are of iron, which, of 
course, marks them as recent; and the 
occurrence in many bones of crystals of the 
beautiful green phosphate of iron— 
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vivianite, as it was called by its Cornish 
discoverer, in honour of the well-known 
Cornish family—is no proof of age. If 
bone and a bit of iron were decaying side 
by side, the vivianite would often form 
with wonderful rapidity. 

In both the Scotch and Irish crannoges 
stone, bronze, and iron implements are 
found together, for in both countries these 
“ages” overlapped one another. Stone 
hammers, tied on to the handle just as the 
New Zealander ties them on, were used 
in remote parts of Ireland till the other 
day ; hand querns were used in the High- 
lands almost till steam mills began to be 
set up at Glasgow and other “centres.” 
In both countries these lake dwellings were 
used much later than in Switzerland. In 
Scotland Edward the First used one as a 
fortification; another was destroyed by 
Parliament in 1648. In Ireland several 
were in use in Elizabeth’s wars, and one, 
Crannog Macnavin, County Galway, was 
taken by the English in 1610, while another, 
Ballynahuish, was inhabited fifty years 
ago. Some, if I mistake not, are still used 
as burial-places; perhaps the island on 
which the Watertons are buried—who that 
has read Charles Waterton’s life can forget 
the account of his being rowed over to the 
sepulchre of his fathers !—is a crannog. 

The crannog men, then, in Ireland and 
Scotland were the same as those now 
living there. The Scottish “finds” 
figured in Dr. Munro’s book, which is 
one of those books that are a joy 
to handle and a pleasure to look upon, 
include glass and stone rings; beads of 
vitreous paste ; leather shoes, ornamented 
with a stamped pattern; bone needles, 
some with the eye in the centre, like those of 
sewing-machines; fragments of carved wood; 
a comb or two; iron saws; fibule of bronze; 
horse-bits partly of iron partly of bronze; 
and so-called “‘ girdles ” of moss-stems much 
like those worn by some negro tribes and 
others whose usual costume is very light. 
These girdles may have been simply the 
bathing-dress of a people whose habits must 
have been aquatic, though they had canoes 
and big ones; a “dug out,” found in Lake 
Owel, Westmeath, is over forty feet long. 
Along with these later remains are found 
flint tlakes—“strike-a-lights ” archeologists 
are beginning to call them—scrapers, and 
knives of flint, stone spindle-whorls (in use, 
Dr. Mitchell assures us in The Past and 
the Present, two generations ago), bone 
chisels, celts, hammer-stones, and other so- 
called pre-historic remains. But there is 











no reason for supposing the use of these to 
have died out before those who used iron 
had come to live in these island strong- 
holds, 

Some of the Swiss lake villages appear 
to have been of great size. At Wangen 
forty thousand piles have been counted, 
and one hundred thousand at Robenhausen. 
Each contained on an average three hundred 
huts. Round each settlement was a circle 
of piles driven down just below the water’s 
edge to prevent hostile canoes from making 
their way inside. On these the Swiss 
fishers had often caught their nets, but 
nothing was thought of them; perhaps 
they were accounted for as some sceptics 
accounted for the Scotch crannogs as 
“piles to spread lint (linen) on,” or as 
“the site of an old whisky-still.” Till 1853 
no one dreamed of connecting them with 
the early inhabitants—early, but not the 
earliest, for Switzerland, too, had its post- 
glacial caves, in which have been found 
carved pieces of reindeer-horn of the usual 
type; and these show that the cave-men 
were in the land long before the lake- 
dwellers. But even when the lake-dwellers 
first appeared the land was far different 
from what it now is. The forests, full 
of red-deer and wild oxen, came down to 
the water’s edge. Beavers were abundant. 
Basket-making was known, but not the 
weaving of woollen. Nor was their pottery 
made on the wheel. In mortising and 
dovetailing timber they were not inferior 
to ourselves. 

The finding of nephrite, or noble jade, 
so much prized in China, and of which a 
few samples — battle-axes, handed down 
from earliest times, probably brought in 
by the first inhabitants—are found in New 
Zealand, has given rise to strange con- 
jectures. Some have supposed that these 
Swiss lake-dwellers came direct from the 
far East, as if the earliest things established 
among half-civilised people were not trade- 
roads, which were sacred in time of war. 
Such were the roads from the Baltic by 
which amber was taken right on to the 
Neuchatel lake-islands, and the American 
road by which the mound-builders of Ohio 
got the shells that are only found on the 
Gulf of Mexico. Wherever they came 
from, these lake»men grew corn, but 
had no hemp; of wheat they had 
three kinds, among them the so-called 
Egyptian ; of their bread samples are still 
found, but they also ate water-lily roots, 
and that curious plant the water-chestnut 
(trapa natans), which, then abundant, has 
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now almost disappeared from the country. 
They probably had that strange prejudice 
against eating hare, which Cesar says 
existed among the old Britons, for no 
bones of this toothsome quadruped are 
found in their dwellings. Some of the 
Swiss archeologists have ventured to pro- 
nounce on their personal appearance. 
Now, it is a great deal to construct, as 
Cuvier and Owen could do, a whole animal 
out of a single bone; but to guess the type of 
features from a few, very few, bones seems 
past man’s power. Nevertheless we are 
confidently told that these early Swiss were 
small of stature, and had no grace of limb. 
Very probably; few aborigines are comely, 
except those wonderful Basques, the mix- 
ture of whose blood gives a beauty of their 
own to our West Cornish and Western 
Irish. 

In Dr. Munro’s book, I think the most 
touching thing is the enthusiasm of a 
schoolmaster, M‘Naught of Kilmaurs, who 
was the first to discover the crannog of 
Buston two years ago. Five years before, 
passing a stackyard, he had noticed several 
huge curious-looking beams, but was quieted 
by hearing they came from some old house. 
Meanwhile, in 1878, began the great 
digging at Lochlee, near Tarbolton, and 
thither the archzological schoolmaster went 
to see what could be seen. He there saw 
the piles and mortised beams in situ ; but 
even the sight of these did not rouse him 
till one day at Kilmaurs, talking with a 
farmer about bog-oak furniture, he was 
told, ‘‘ Why, there’s bog-oak enough lying 
about Buston stackyard to furnish the whole 
parish.” ‘At once,” he says, “I remem- 
bered what I had formerly seen, and felt 
almost sure that I had noticed the mor- 
tised holes, and that the beams were 
identical with those I had since seen at 
Lochlee.” 

The moment school was over, he went 
to the farm and saw that the beams must 
belong to a crannog. ‘ Nay,” said the 
farmer, “it was juist a timmer-house ane 
o the auld earls had put up to shoot 
deuks.” Getting rid of this sceptic as best 
he could, Mr.M‘Naught persuaded the man’s 
youngest son to help him in freeing one 
of the beams, which were used as rick- 
bottoms, far enough for him to saw off 
a mortised joint. With this he then 
went down to the site of the crannog, 
but it was too late to see anything. How- 
ever, he stumbled against what seemed 
to be a pile fixed upright in the soil; 
and, coming next morning, sure enough 





he found three uprights, and the mor- 
tised beams plainly visible in the side 
of a drain. There was no doubt it was a 
crannog. The next thing was to get the 
landowner, Lord Eglinton, or rather his 
agent, to allow the digging to begin; and, 
this done, Dr. Munro, Mr. Cochran Patrick, 
M.P., and a number of ladies and gentle- 
men assembled to see the six workmen 
start a “ guide trench” across the crannog. 
There was no lake here. A generation 
ago the place had been a mossy bog in 
summer, and a shallow pool in winter, the 
site of the crannog being marked by a low 
mound, called “‘The Knowe.” But for 
many years the quondam lake had been a 
rich meadow, the Knowe having been 
made still more insignificant by the removal 
of thirteen cartloads of timber, respecting 
which the farmer remembered the great 
difficulty there was in detaching the mor- 
tised beams from one another. This had 
drawn from a workman the remark, 
“There maun hae been dwallers here at 
ae time.” Draining had made the mound 
sink still lower, so that, when Mr. M‘Naught 
found out what it was, it was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the rest of the meadow. 
The trench, two or three feet deep and 
five wide, gave nothing but a spindle- 
whorl and a quern, till it reached the 
southern edge of the crannog. Here were 
found piles and a huge beam, and close by 
was traced the ‘“‘ kitchen midden,” or dust- 
heap, which yielded a number of bone 
and horn pins, needles, some hand- 
some combs, a lot of iron spear and 
arrow heads, a few bronze buckles and 
rings, two massive gold spiral finger-rings, 
and two very little gold coins (trientes), 
supposed to be Saxon. There were also 
fragments of pottery, and a clay crucible, 
just in shape like those now in use. There 
were bones, too, of animals, from which it 
was argued that the sheep of those days 
were long and slender-legged. Gold always 
counts for so much; else the finds here 
bear no comparison with those at Lochlee, 
among which, besides the horse-bits partly 
of bronze partly of iron, were fibule enough 
to fasten the tartans of a whole clan ; or at 
Kilbirnie, where was found a lovely little 
bronze lion, forming a ewer, the tail being 
turned back to make the handle; or at 
Loch Dowalton in Wigton, where, among 
many bronze bowls and pots, was one very 
ornate and of really good workmanship. 
Tne rarity of coins is a marked feature of 
all the finds. I have seen more taken out 
of one Roman camp in East Anglia than 
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were found in all the crannogs described 
by Dr. Munro. 

A crannog, then, is a beam structure 
(crann is mast or tree-trunk in Gaelic), and 
the plan of mortising beams supported on 
piles was carried out in many places 
where such ponderous foundations were 
needless. Primitive man was as much a 
creature of routine as his descendants. 
But, of course, not all the Scottish artificial 
lake-islands are Pfahlbeuten; some are 
made by simply adding to the silt thrown 
up by cross-currents at the outlets of such 
lakes as have gravelly beds. The piles 
and mortised beams were only necessary 
where the bottom was of soft mud or clay. 
In Derwentwater, for instance, you might 
soon get a crannog by driving piles round 
some sedge-grown shallow, choosing, of 
course, a very dry summer for your work, 
and then guiding into the enclosure those 
so-called floating islands—masses of weeds, 
tussocks torn up either by wind and water 
or by the gases of decaying vegetation— 
which visitors are often called on to 
notice. The only other place, by the way, 
where I ever saw such islands was in a 
lonely lake close by the Kenmare river, 
near the ruined church of Kilmacillogue. 
St. Quinlan’s Lake it is called ; and, living 
in such consecrated water, the islands are 
bound to behave with strict ecclesiastical 
propriety. ‘They do be moving mostly 
about the great Church festivals,” said an old 
man to whom I rather impatiently pointed 
out that, in spite of a strong wind, the 
grass islets were perfectly motionless. 
“Sure, it’s at Easter or Whitsuntide 
I’ve seen them travelling across, and 
underneath them was like the feet of 
a duck moving backward and forward.” 
The makings of a crannog were in 
St. Quinlan’s Lake, but for timber you 
would have had to go as far as Killarney 
before you could have got trees big 
enough. 

On the mechanical skill shown by the 
crannog builders, Dr. Munro waxes quite 
enthusiastic. The problem was—given a 
small mossy lake with reed-grown margin, 
and some. ten or twelve feet of water 
above a virtually unfathomable quagmire, 
to construct therein a place of defence 
which should be inaccessible, even if the 
enemy had pierced the forest and dis- 
covered the secluded lake, and his con- 
clusion is that no modern engineer could 
have solved it half so successfully. That 
the old people should have succeeded so 
well he considers “another proof of the 





extraordinary vigour, intense individuality, 
and plastic character of the early Celtic 
civilisation.” By-and-by these wooden 
walls and refuges of piles would fall into 
disrepute when they came to be assailed by 
more skilled besiegers capable of shooting 
burning arrows or fire-balls. Fear of fire 
led to the use of stone, which the splinter- 
ing of stone under a bombardment has now 
again in some sort done away with. And 
for a heavy stone building, a platform of 
beams, no matter.how heavy, resting on a 
quaking bog, was a poor foundation. Water 
still continued to be a great element ia 
defence, but it was found better to carry 
the water to the castle. ‘The moat super- 
seded the lake. 

A crannog, then, was a stockaded island, 
wholly or in part artificial, much like what 
Cesar tells us was the typical British 
village, only hidden away in a reedy lake 
instead of in a morass or marshy wood. 
Who built them and when? We may 
imagine them used ever since Celts began 
to inhabit these islands ; but, from the com- 
parative modernness of most of the finds, 
Dr. Munro thinks they were not in general 
use till the civilised Britons got into trouble 
with Angles on the one hand and Picts and 
Scots on the other, as soon as they were left 
alone by the Romans. Mr. Green’s book 
gives a graphic account of how in South 
Britain group after group of Romano- 
British cities went down before the suc- 
cessive attacks of different tribes of invading 
Teutons, much as group after group of the 
cities of Canaan went down before Joshua. 
There seems to have been no power of co- 
hesion, every district stood by itself and 
fell unaided by the rest. And it must have 
been even a worse look-out for the Britons 
of Strathclyde and the other Romanised 
districts between the two walls. They 
were poorer and weaker than their kins- 
men over the Border; and their Pictish 
enemies at any rate were nearer to them. 
Everyone who has read it must remember 
Mr, Green’s vivid picture of the provincials of 
Eboracum (York) and the other great towns 
of the Ouse valley fleeing for their lives with 
wives and children and such treasures as 
they could hastily collect, up Wharfedale 
and over the fells, till they found a refuge 
in those Clapham caves near Ingleborough 
where their traces are found in the silt and 
stalagmite. Mr. Green traces their gradual 
decline from the culture they brought with 
them to almost savagery, in the gradual 
deterioration of the “finds,” as you get 
nearer the surface. The lower beds yield 
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delicate ivories, bronzes, enamels, coins— 
just what could be carried off in a hasty 
flight for life. These grow fewer and 
fewer in the upper deposit. Even the 
ordinary utensils as they wear out are 
not replaced, until at last the time 
comes when he whose grandfather had 
been, perhaps, a cultured Roman citizen, 
was fain to boil his venison pottage by 
putting red-hot stones into a skin of water. 
There is no such gradual deterioration 
traceable in the crannogs, but then none 
of them have that wonderful stalagmite 
which, in the caves, rapidly buried each 
object as it was lost or flung aside, and 
kept it as safely as a flyin amber. Things 
in a peat-bog have a wonderful tendency to 
sink to the same level. I believe the little 
“elfin-pipes,” later of course than the 
introduction of tobacco, have been found 
“associated with”—that is the term— 
‘* elfin-bolts,” i.e. flint arrow-heads, because 
both had sunk through the peat to the 
gravel below. One thing of which “ the 
Celt” seems to have been very proud was 
his wife’s back-comb. The type seems to 
have been much the same, whether the 
“find” comes from Uriconium (Wroxeter) — 
the great Roman city which gave its name 
to the Wrekin (Uriken)—or from the Broch 
of Burrian in Orkney, or from Ballinderry 
Crannogin Ireland. The Irish specimen is 
much the most elaborate; but the others 
are not far behind it in ornamentation. 
Another thing in which “the Celt” 
excelled was the art of embossing leather. 
“Brogues” are found both in Irish and 
Scotch crannogs, stamped all over with 
the most elegant ornament. 

You have, then, three authorities, if you 
want to go deeper into the question of lake 
dwellings. Sir W. Wilde (and, more re- 


cently, Mr. J. H. Kinahan, of the Geological 


Survey), for the Irish; Dr. Keller, for the 
Swiss; and Dr. Munro, for the Scotch. 
I can’t help thinking it would give zest to 
a fishing excursion, especially if the sport 
is slow, to know that there’s a crannog in 
the loch, and to row over and try to get 
sight of some of the piles if not of the 
mortised beams, and to think of the many 
sights such a stronghold has seen, and the 
various fortunes that have befallen it. 
They were not always refuges from in- 
vasion. “The Wolf of Badenoch” had 
one of them in Rothiemurchus Loch, better 
known as Loch-au-Hilean. Of a crannog 
on Loch Canmore, in Aberdeen, the name, 
prison-island, sufficiently attests the use. 
But the great majority were places of 





safety ; and the nature of the “ finds” proves 
that those who took refuge in them were 
not savages, but people of considerable 
culture. When next you go to Zurich, 
therefore, be sure to look in the museum 
for the wonderful collection of all kinds of 
things found in the Pfahlbeuten, and if you 
hear of a newly-found pile-village be sure 
to go and see it. In Scotland and 
Ireland you will have no such grand 
central museum; but there are many 
beautiful and interesting crannog-finds in 
the Royal Irish Academy’s museum, and in 
that of the Scottish Antiquarian Society. 
It is a pity such things are not kept 
together, so that the investigator may know 
where to look. But though books like Dr. 
Munro’s will give you a good idea of the 
“finds ;” nothing but personal inspection 
on a calm day, when (as I said) the fish 
won't bite fast, can give you a good idea of 
the crannog itself. 





BY PARCELS POST. 

WHEN night is drawing on, and London 
city is fast being emptied of its swarms ; 
when the lights in the long rows of offices 
and warehouses are going out one by one ; 
when in fancy the full high-pressure steam 
of daily City life is blowing harmlessly off 
from every escape-pipe ; and when, in fact, 
the world in general is making for his wife 
and his domestic hearth—then, when other 
people are relaxing their labours, the Post 
Office takes up the expiring vitality of the 
day and wakens up into vivid and ener- 
getic movement. Then the old building 
which has seen so many changes, and before 
which of old the mail-coaches assembled in 
all their bravery, is surrounded by a 
mass of less ambitious vehicles, which, 
however, with their scarlet-and-gold panels 
and the uniforms of their drivers, retain a 
traditional flavour of the high-stepping 
glories of the past. The old building, too, 
begins to glow with light from cellar to 
attic, an inward light that seems to infuse 
itself into the very stones of the gloomy 
pile, and to cause it to glow with subdued 
and phosphorescent light. 

Not long ago the whole- business of the 
Post Office was transacted in this building, 
which perhaps will always be in popular 
parlance the General Post Office, and in a 
roomy and leisurely age a broad public 
arcade ran through the centre of it—a 
place for country cousins to lounge through 
when they were conscientiously working 
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through the sights of London. But now 
from roof to basement every inch of the 
building is devoted to the purposes of sort- 
ing and dispatching the correspondence of 
the great metropolis, its letters, its packets, 
its newspapers, and—aye, here’s the rab— 
its parcels, 

For it is this latest development of the 
Post Office system we are in search of to- 
night. The eager rush to the letter-boxes 
as the moment of closing draws near, the 
storm, the whirlwind of letters, the roar of 
the stamps that impress the official mark, 
like the sound of the winnowing of a 
Titanic corn-stack, the great hall with its 
hundreds of shaded lights and its scene of 
regulated confusion and unruffled haste— 
all this must be left behind. These things 
other pens have described. There have 
been some in the very arcana of these 
mysteries to whom has not been: lacking 
the gift—fatal or otherwise as may happen 
—of the pen of the ready writer. 

In the nature of things, there is no 
frenzied hurry about the parcels. Most 
people leave the writing, and consequently 
the posting, of their letters to the very 
last moment in which the feat is possible. 
But a parcel is a different matter. Busi- 
ness parcels are generally made up with as 
little delay as possible after the receipt of 
the letters which call them into being, and 
people in general get their parcels off their 
minds as soon as they can. Thus we find 
the parcels post counter, whith is round 
the corner from the great muckle-mouthed 
repository of letters in general, going on 
in its regular swing without sharing in the 
frantic hurry of the letter branch. But 
then this counter, after all, is only the 
local office for Aldersgate Street and the 
neighbourhood—one of the fifteen thousand 
postal centres which have been created 
parcels centres as well—with the advantage, 
however, of being in direct communication 
with a chief parcel-sorting and _parcel- 
dispatching depét, which is situated in 
the basement below us. But as the direct 
communication alluded to is by means of a 
wooden slide, highly polished by the 
friction of successive baskets, it seems 
hardly adapted for a visitors’ entrance, 
and thus admittance is sought through the 
classic portico in Aldersgate Street. 

Beyond this portico we should hardly 
penetrate, but should be speedily expelled 
from the hive as intrusive drones, were we 
not furnished with credentials from the big 
house opposite, where are the secretariatand 
directive branches of thé department. But 





the courteous and energetic assistant- 
secretary has furnished us with an “ open 
sesame,” and the halls of many lights, and 
the caves of innumerable parcels, are open 
to our inspection—not without a guide ; it 
would be difficult to thread our way through 
the subterranean passages without the help 
of one familiar with the premises, and we 
follow our guide through the echoing 
vaults, where a steam-engine is noiselessly 
pounding away, and where an endless lift 
carries up and brings down successive 
stages loaded with great bags of news- 
papers, with nimble young letter-sorters 
and letter-carriers hanging on like flies, 
a lift that never ends and never stops, 
and never waits a moment for anybody, 
but goes on in its regular and rhythmic 
stride, in a stern inexorable kind of way 
that is quite impressive to witness. And 
here, if our thoughts were not turned 
in another direction, we might notice rows 
of men doing nothing but overhauling and 
mending mail-bags, no one of which makes 
a second journey without this careful over- 
haul and repait. There are men who 
spend their lives in turning bags inside out 
and investigating every corner. Sometimes, 
notwithstanding the care taken, a letter is 
found that has been overlooked—more 
often little knick-knacks, coins, articles of 
jewellery, rings, even watches, articles that 
careless people—ungenerous, too, as laying 
snares for weaker brethren—have popped 
into unregistered letters. But all this is 
wide of our mark, and must be passed with 
a glance, for here we enter the realms of 
the parcels post. Not fairy-like realms by 
any means, although thus far in the bowels 
of the earth—lower down indeed than the 
general level of the basement, which has 
been excavated to afford greater roof space 
—but realms that are warm and dry and 
pleasant, all whitewash and unstained deal, 
and full of light and animation. The great 
features of the place are the long rows of 
deal fixtures, or cages, upon which are 
ranged an army of baskets. Bearing in 
mind the fifteen thousand postal centres, it 
will be seen that nothing short of an army 
would here avail, and then in addition to 
the residential baskets, as they may be 
called, the floors are strewn thick with 
baskets that travel, great square hampers, 
that would be called skips in the north, 
just long enough to carry the regulation 
three feet six inches, beyond which a postal 
parcel must not grow. These travelling 
skips are gradually being filled from the 
residential baskets{in the wooden cages— 
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one set of men doing the work of sorting 
into the baskets, while a junior set collect 
and bring the appropriate parcels to those 
who are packing them for their destina- 
tions. There is a basket for Chester, 
another for Edinburgh, another packed 
with all sorts and shapes destined for the 
Holyhead mail, which will be unpacked 
to-morrow in Dublin ; there is one packet 
for Limavaddy. Is there a “Sweet Peg” 
still living thereabouts, and does she buy 
her dainty little shoes in Regent Street ? 
Anyhow, we feel that Limavaddy is drawn 
considerably nearer to us, and becomes all 
of a sudden more friendly and familiar from 
the link, between Limavaddy and London, 
of the parcels post. 

And then curiosity and wonder arise, 
not only at the number of these packages 
—a number that is being continually in- 
creased by the arrival of fresh hampers, 
charged to the brim with all kinds of 
parcels—nor merely at the multiplicity of 
their destinations—for these things are 
patent, as it were, and on the surface—no, 
the real biting curiosity is-to know what is 
inside these mysteries in brown paper and 
string—the answers to the enigmas in paste- 
board, and cardboard, and millboard, or 
still more jealously veiled in deal board. If 
it were only permitted to poke a little 
hole here, or make a small incision there ! 
But our guide, although anxious to show 
everything that may lawfully be seen, must 
not connive at conduct of this prying 
nature. Still, the corner of the veil may 
be lifted, and Mentor leads Telemachus to 
the Parcels’ Hospital. 

There are no formalities attending ad- 
mittance to the hospital. The accident 
ward is open night and day, and there sits 
the resident surgeon at his operating-table, 
with hammer and nails, and paper and 
string, and paste, ready to attend to con- 
tusions and fractures, and all the ills of 
parcel life. A parcel of tennis-balls, which 
have prematurely burst out of bounds, are 
soon brought to order under the doctor's 
skilful hands; but Mrs. Brown’s cough- 
mixture, in a broken medicine bottle, is a 
more hopeless case. Sausages, too, are 
something like tennis-balls in their pro- 
clivities for breaking forth, and are more 
difficult to replace in statu quo; and a tin 
of milk, which gives evidence of a punc- 
tured wound, is almost as difficult of treat- 
ment. 

But this glimpse of the inner life of 
the parcels post rather stimulates than 
satisfies curiosity, till official courtesy puts 





us in possession of a list which is pretty 
exhaustive as far as official information 
goes. All the following articles, anyhow, 
are in the way of travelling by parcels 
post, although there may be others still 
more curious that have made no sign in 
their passage. The list is alphabetical as 
it reaches us, but with the aid of our postal 
authority, we will make a flying classifica- 
tion of its contents. 

First of all the comestibles, which include 
—say for the general breakfast-table— 
bread warm from the oven, butter that 
will spread so pleasantly thereon, buns and 
scones, cream and kippered herrings, cucum- 
bers and their appropriate accompani- 
ment, salmon, in all its states—pickled, 
fresh, and dried. Then there are soups in 
jars, fish, oysters, potatoes, eggs, and pork- 
chops; chickens, ducks, and _ rabbits; 
grouse and ham; honey and jam. A 
sheep’s head in paper hails no doubt from 
North Britain, as a delicate compliment to 
an exiled compatriot ; but an otter’s head, 
stuffed, should surely rather go to the 
Natural History Department. However, 
here is a plum-pudding, as a finish to the 
feast, and wine and whisky, in the way 
of beverages, with medicines for the morn- 
ing after, and a plentiful supply of tobacco. 
There is tea, of course, and coffee. 

Here occurs a melancholy interlude. 
First among the Ds in our list comes a 
dead cat, a thing grievous in itself, and 
difficult to classify. Was the dead cat an 
evil practical joke? A reference to the 
date of delivery, and the corresponding 
list of casualties among the parcels de- 
liverers, with the reassuring heading, 
*‘Contusions, none,” inclines us to think 
that the cat was taken in good part. So 
that we will charitably assume that it was 
sent by its sorrowing mistress to be stuffed 
—an assumption that clears our way to 
mark it off, like the otter’s head, for 
*‘ natural history.” 

Music next furnishes its quota to the 
parcels post, with fiddle, banjo, concertina, 
hand-bell, guitar, and tin-whistles, in the 
charivari of which, dripping-pans, frying- 
pans, gridirons, saucepans, and other in- 
struments of the cook’s orchestra may 
take a part. ° 

As for the wardrobe, as might be ex- 
pected, its contingent is a powerful one, 
including bandboxes with bonnets, and 
bonnets without bandboxes, and bandboxes 
pure and simple. There are boots and 
shoes, both feminine to match the bonnets, 
and masculine to accompany the clerical 
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hats ; also appear lay-hats in profusion, and 
these are as reckless as the bonnets in the 
matter of emancipation from boxes, A 
delicate subject in the way of dress im- 
provers must be glided lightly over. Then 
there are soldiers’ helmets, and a cork leg, 
which is not our old friend of the song, it 
is to be hoped, still on its travels; whilea 
straight-waistcoat seems to point a moral 
of the fate of those who would refine too 
much in the classification of the parcels 
post. 

To come to a more prosaic list, here are 
umbrellas, parasols, walking-sticks, shirts, 
linen, and jewellery ; Welsh woollens and 
down quilts, and drapery in general in 
all its ramifications. And, sounding a 
more masculine note, follow carpenters’ 
rules, T-squares, bricks, machinery, and 
oil-cans, a pump-handle, a milkman’s yoke, 
a malt-shovel, saws, tools in general, coal- 
scuttles, and coils of wire, with churns, 
and chairs, and corks ; but as might almost 
have been expected—no corkscrew. Then 
there are alarum-clocks, and augurs three 
feet long. A pitchfork heads the list of 
agricultural implements, with spades and 
shears ; with plants in pots and a beehive ; 
with chemical manure and sheep’s dip. 

Children, too, have a share in the parcels 
post with their toys, the circulation of 
which will be more active as Christmas 
comes nearer; but already the letter- 
carrier has played the part of Santa Claus, 
in the way of toys in general, rocking- 
horses, and wax dolls—washing-dollies, it 
seems, are not toys at all, but machines for 
stirring up the wash-tub—and here are tubs 
for the dollies ; while reverting to the 
sportive side of things are cricket-bats and 
wickets, fishing-rods, and tennis bats and 
balls. Revolvers and swords should keep 
company with the helmets already men- 
tioned, but one or the other has got mis- 
placed. A horse-collar may suggest a 
smile, and the splashboard of a dog-cart 
seems something akin to the collar, while 
a case of stuffed birds should have gone to 
the natural history basket. A ship’s log is 
a reminder of Britannia’s realm—the wide 
waste of waters—and, saddest of all 
parcels, is a little child’s coffin. 

Then there are tracks already marked out 
in the general expanse of the parcels post, 
trade rounds, along which commerce is 
pressing the way to new developments. 
Thus Coventry is sending out bicycle and 
tricycle fittings; while boots and shoes 
are distributed far and near from centres 
of manufacture at Belfast, Bridgewater, 





Northampton, and Worcester. Bridge- 
water distributes packages of its chemical 
manures, and Barnsley developes a rising 
and seasonable activity in down quilts, 
Perth, which rivals the ancient fae of 
Tyre with its dyed garments, gains in- 
creased custom by the agency of our 
parcels post; and in the same way the 
potteries of Stoke-on-Trent send earthen- 
ware and tiles all over the kingdom. Then 
Cardiff, which we thought to be only 
famous for coal, discovers an unexpected 
specialty in jams in tin boxes; while 
Belfast finds the advantage of the pew 
system in developing its long-establisheti 
manufacture of linen. Again, there is 
Wolverhampton with its locks, and Leeds 
developes what its ancient fame would 
never lead you to expect. Yes, Leeds 
developes a startling lead in soap. Cambria, 
too, asserts itself in flannels, while ancient 
Chester commends itself to all about to 
marry, as a perennial source of wedding- 
cakes, And, lastly, Grimsby closes the 
list, a list that is destined doubtless to con- 
tinual expansion, with oyster samples that 
may be welcomed as a step to the more 
even distribution of the riches of the deep. 

Once more, to dip into the results of 
official observation, and to satisfy curiosity 
as to the proportion in which different 
classes contribute to the number of parcels 
carried, and we shall find that ‘ private 
persons,” which means the great British 
public, in its domestic and unofficial cha- 
racter, heads the record with rather more 
than a fourth of the total. Drapers and 
milliners run the British public close, 
while in England boot and shoe makers are 
not far behind the drapers, and tea is 
almost as popular as leather. Next come 
booksellers and stationers, with druggists 
in close attendance ; while grocers succeed 
in contributing some five per cent. of the 
aggregate. After these come an unclassified 
crowd, embracing almost every trade and 
profession, whose appropriate figures would 
run too much into decimals, to tind a place 
in a popular account of the parcels post. 

Again as to the number of parcels 
carried, it will be found that although, 
when the parcels post was first opened, the 
number of parcels handed in did not equal 
the expectations of those most conversant 
with the subject, yet that ever since, week 
by week, and month by month, the circula’ 
tion of parcels has risen with gradual 
but unchecked increase. 

Thé original official estimate of pro- 
bable parcels was of twenty-seven millions 
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annually. The actual result to start with was 
acirculationof sometwo hundred and ninety 
thousand a week, which would give annually 
only fifteen millions of parcels. But the 
circulation of parcels has now risen to close 
upon four hundred thousand weekly, which 
is equivalent to a yearly twenty millions 
and more. This is the result of three 
months’ working only, and at a similar rate 
of increase by the end of the first year of 
working, the weekly circulation should be 
over eight hundred thousand, which even 
an elementary acquaintance with arithmetic 
will show to be equivalent to a yearly 
circulation of upwards of forty millions. 
So that nothing more than the present rate 
of progress is necessary to make the parcels 
post a conspicuous success. The gradual 
increase of parcels carried is fairly dis- 
tributed over the kingdom; the country 
contributes to the increase even more in 
proportion than London; the actual figures 
being in London a circulation to begin 
with of eighty-three thousand parcels, now 
risen to one hundred and eighteen thousand 
parcels received and delivered weekly, 
while in the country—England only—the 
circulation has risen from sixty-one to a 
hundred thousand each week. It is satis- 
factory, too, to note the same gradual but 
decided increase in Irish parcels, while 
again, contrary to expectations, Scotland 
shows a less rapid development of parcels 
traffic. 

But it is the general opinion outside 
official circles, that a still more satisfactory 
result would be obtained by the adoption 
of a system of registration of parcels. 
Probably the great bulk of large firms 
have held aloof from the Post Office enter- 
prise, because the railway companies give 
them a signature for all parcels delivered to 
them, whereas the Post Office gives no 
acknowledgment of any kind, and in the 
economy of a large firm the proof that a 
certain packet has been actually delivered 
to the carrying agents is of the greatest 
importance, apart from any question as to 
liability for loss or damage. But the Post 
Office officials consider that an acknowledg- 
ment of receipt is equivalent to registration, 
and demands equal care in the subsequent 
progress of the parcel to its destination, so 
that it may be traced at any point; and 
these precautions are obviously almost im- 
possible with the great bulk of parcels. 
However, we are informed that a congress 
of Post Office experts has been sitting at 
Tunbridge Wells and has had this point in 
especial consideration. 





And, after all, it is satisfactory to think 
that the success which has so far attended 
the parcels post is due chiefly to the opening 
out of new rills and streams of traffic, 
affording an outlet here and an inlet there, 
all tending to increase the comfort and well- 
being of those concerned ; of the general 
mass, that is, of traders and workers, 
as well as of the world in general that for 
the first time since the dawn of history 
finds itself in a position to send anything it 
likes, to relations, to friends, to daughters 
at service, to boys at school, to sweethearts, 
to all the rest of the world, in fact, without 
the trouble of a preliminary investigation 
as to ways and means of sending. 

But while we have been engaged, perhaps 
not with much success, in a sort of classifi- 
cation of the parcels post, the actual 
workers about us, the company of men and 
boys, have been busy about the long rows 
of baskets, each of the company knowing 
what he has got to do, and sticking to it 
with praiseworthy directness, while from a 
rostrum above the crowd, like a school- 
master’s desk, the superintendent keeps an 
eye on the progress made. The two great 
divisions, it seems, the hemispheres .into 
which the world of parcels is divided, are 
Roadborne and Railborne; the former 
are those which can be reached by the 
official vans and omnibuses which are 
waiting outside, in the space where once the 
mail-coaches were used to assemble, you 
will remember. As for the railborne these 
comprise at present parcels from most of 
the district offices which are sent here to 
be forwarded. But the policy of the office 
is to decentralise as far as possible, and 
encourage a local circulation. At the 
present time, for instance, a parcel from 
Peckham for Perth will go to St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand in the first instance, but this will 
not necessarily be the case when the 
Euston depét is in full work. Then there 
will be another large central office on the 
site of old St. Thomas’s Hospital, on the 
Surrey side of the water, and for the western 
districts, the scarlet vans congregate about 
the railings of the gardens of Leicester 
Square, where the once forlorn-looking 
buildings occupied by a defunct soi-disant 
co-operative society have. been converted 
into a parcels depot. 

The staff who have been engaged to 
work the new system are engaged under 
the same regulations as in the letter 
branch. There is no essential difference 
in age, pay, or treatment between the 
parcel deliverer and the ordinary letter- 
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carrier, and it is intended to make their 
duties interchangeable. Neither has there 
been any preference shown to army reserve 
men or retired soldiers, as was hoped by 
some would be the case. Where such men 
have been otherwise eligible they have 
been taken, but not in preference to other 
candidates, nor have the regulations as to 
age been further relaxed in their favour. 
However, there will be sufficient occasion 
in the future for the soldiers’ friends to 
urge their claims for employment, as for 
some time to come, probably, the staff will 
continue to increase with increase of busi- 
ness. We may look forward to a foreign 
parcels post, with the convenience of 
forwarding parcels to any part of the Con- 
tinent at a small increase on inland rates. 
Already a parcels post exists in Germany, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Italy, 
and the difficulty of uniting the various 
systems in a parcels union would rest, 
not so much with the postal authorities, 
as with the vexatious regulations of 
foreign custom-houses. As long as our 
neighbours’ frontiers bristle with hostile 
tariffs, complicatious would be likely to 
check any active parcel traffic. But in 
the case of India and our colonies, 
the farther England beyond the seas, 
the extension of a parcels post to these 
regions is only a matter of time. And 


' great would be the benefit arising both for 


the mother country and the colonies in 
such increased means of communication, 
which would strengthen the feeling of a 
common nationality, and the ties of kindred. 
Letters after a time drop off, even between 
members of the same family, when the 
scenes of daily life are so utterly different 
as in an English and a colonial home. But 
a parcel from home, what a treat to be 
enjoyed by settlers in the bush, or farmers 
on the sides of the Rocky Mountains! The 
little shoes that grannie has knitted for the 
last comer, the genuine butter-scotch for 
Tommie, the real Sheffield blade, the dainty 
boots, the gloves of the latest pattern, and 
the knick-knacks in which the feminine 
heart delights). How much more than 
mere written words do such things keep up 
the feeling of nearness and kinship! And 
in return how we prize the little curios 
we receive from foreign lands, the moccasins 
embroidered by an Indian squaw, the pouch 
adorned with porcupine quills, the pipe 
that has been smoked in an Indian wigwam. 
And all this without trouble and at slight 
expense, and associated with the double- 
knock of the parcel postman. 





But, in the meantime, there is a great 
down-draught of the chill upper air, 
a trap-door opens overhead, and in the 
opening appears the wistful muzzle of a 
patient-looking horse, while in the confused 
yellow light from the twinkling lamps 
in the slightly foggy world outside, can 
be seen an array of men and horses 
and vehicles, while trucks are racing 
about, and huge hampers are whirled 
upwards, 

By the way, if one of the said hampers 
should happen to be only partly full, what 
is to prevent its contents from dashing 
wildly to and fro in the transit? Our 
guide soon explains the matter. He takes 
us to a half empty hamper, within which 
is a moveable cover, that slides freely up 
and down, and is secured by a strap tightly 
on the top of the contents, whether few or 
many. Then, when sticks, umbrellas, 
fishing-rods, and other long and fragile 
things are in question, they are placed on 
the top of the moveable lid, and underneath 
the strap. 

One other matter excites curiosity. Each 
sorter has a compartment marked “ blind.” 
Now why should it be blind? Oh, it is 
the parcel that is blind, explains our guide, if 
it should happen that the sorter cannot 
read the address. But then, although 
there may be a blind parcel now and then, 
it does not happen often, and an obstinate 
case would be sent to the blind asylum 
upstairs, where the blind letters are 
examined. There are dozens of blind 
letters every night, but among parcels the 
disease is rarer. The reason of this is 
that letters are pitched into the boxes by 
anybody, whether directed legibly or not, 
but that a parcel is handed over the 
counter, and the address read by the clerk 
who takes it in. That difficulty being 
settled, it occurs to us to ask in a similar 
spirit to the question addressed by the 
landlord to the bagman in Pickwick, What 
becomes of the dead parcels ? 

Well, the dead parcels go to the Dead 
Letter Office, not in this building at all, 
but in Founder’s Court, Lothbury, in fact 
they are treated just as letters are treated 
—opened, and if there is any evidence of 
where they come from, returned to the 
sender. In case of a duck, for instance, or 
a partridge, which might happen to make 
things unpleasant in the Dead Letter Office, 
why there would be an inquest and an 
order for burial without undue delay. But 
in a general way ducks and partridges do 
not go a begging. 
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By this time the night’s parcels are 
pretty well cleared, the railborne parcels 
have been carted away in the big railway 
vans, and the roadborne are also, most of 
them, on the way to the suburbs, where, 
at Richmond, at Kingston, at Hampstead, 
at Hackney, at all the outlying districts 
round about, the sharp postman’s knock 
will soon be heard, announcing the evening 
delivery of the parcels post. 

As for the railborne parcels that 
will soon be flying to all corners of the 
kingdom, we can see them in imagination 
pursuing their way to their respective 
addresses on the morrow in all kinds of 
conveyances. In the large towns, such as 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
they will travel in small, neat omnibuses 
like those already familiar in our London 
streets; in smaller towns they will jog 
along in hand-carts and perambulators. 
And Sweet Peg will get her parcel at Lima- 
vaddy, arriving, probably, on a low-backed 
car, just about this same hour to-morrow, 
all in ample time for her to dance at Tim 
Sheehan’s wedding, in the little glass 
slippers that this latest development of the 
fairy godmother shall have brought her, 
straight from the fairyland of Regent Street, 
over land and sea. 

All these things work freely and easily 
enough now that the machine has once 
been started, but the outside world has 
little idea of the pains and contrivance 
that have been expended in its inaugu- 
ration, where everything was new and 
untried, and a complete system had to be 
modelled. A code of rules had to be 
hammered out, rules that must fit all 
possible cases, sufficient for the guidance of 
the most extensive depédt, and yet not 
superfluous in the smallest country receiving- 
house. The authors of this laborious com- 
pilation, however, had the advantage often 
denied to those of more purely literary 
compositions, in being assured of a good 
circulation for their work, in respect of 
the fifteen thousand parcel centres already 
existing, and bound to take a copy. That 
the Post Office is well and zealously served 
in its higher ranks, goes without saying, 
but it is satisfactory to find that all through 
the service everybody has taken to the 
youngest of the official children, and that 
from its first entrance into life, there 
have been no dangerous crises to pass 
through, and that, on the whole, every- 
thing has gone smoothly and well from 
the very first in the career of the parcels 
post. 





RABELAIS AND BRUSQUET. 


WE remarked at the end of our notice of 
Triboulet the Fool,* that Rabelais would 
have played the part of court jester to per- 
fection. Tothose acquainted with the famous 
histories of Gargantua and Pantagruel, this 
is a truism, but the majority of our readers 
know very little about them. Nor is this 
wonderful, for the mixture of obscenity, 
obscurity, satire, allusion, burlesque, and 
nonsense might have been written purposely 
to repel the reader. Illustrators, com- 
mentators, and critics have been engaged 
on the book for three hundred years, and 
have been unable to say whether it has 
a meaning or not. How, then, can an 
ordinary reader expect to appreciate it? 
Unless one has an extensive acquaintance 
with the history of the kingdom, the 
literature, the religion, the controversies of 
the period, it must always appear the most 
absurd rubbish. We will therefore take 
the man himself and recall certain of the 
anecdotes which have been handed down 
by tradition. Whether these are true or 
false is not the question here, but if they 
are not true, they deserve to be, and it 
must be remembered that we do not assert ; 
we merely repeat. 

In early life Rabelais entered the Cor- 
deliers of Fontenay le Comte in Poitou, 
taking, as has been observed, “the vows of 
ignorance still more than those of religion.” 
In fact, the convent was the last place in 
the world where intelligence penetrated. 
Notwithstanding his uncongenial surround- 
ings, or rather, perhaps, in consequence of 
them, he applied himself diligently to the 
study of the literature of all ages and 
countries, and thus laid the foundation of 
that vast amount of erudition which has 
been the admiration of all his com- 
mentators. Here, too, was nurtured that 
hatred of monks which is no less con- 
spicuous than his learning. As a relaxa- 
tion from severe studies, he allowed himself 
the utmost license in respect of practical 
jokes directed against his brother friars, in 
which were displayed to their full extent 
that coarseness of feeling, speech, and 
action which is the well-known charac- 
teristic of that age. Of all these jokes 
we need only mention the last, in which 
our jester most certainly had not the laugh 
on his side. On the féte day of the con- 
vent it was the long-established custom for 





* ALL THE Yrar Rounp, New Series, Vol. 32, 
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the peasantry to flock with their prayers 
and offerings to the image of St. Francis, 
which was placed in a dark corner of the 
chapel. Our friar took the trouble to take 
this down from its niche and place-him- 
self there—made up, of course, to resemble 
it. But the absurdity of the speeches and 
actions of the rustic worshippers was too 
much for his gravity. An involuntary 
movement escaped him, to the awe of the 
adorers, who called out, ‘A miracle! a 
miracle!” In the midst of the excitement 
which speedily arose, an old monk, sus- 
pecting something wrong, hastened to 
enquire by actual inspection. The culprit 
was dragged down, deprived of his clothes, 
beaten with girdles of cords till the blood 
came, and finally, for the sacrilegious act, 
sentenced to four walls and bread-and- 
water for the rest of his days. He had, 
however, during his fifteen years’ stay, 
made many powerful friends outside, 
and through their intercession his punish- 
ment was remitted and he was set at 
liberty. After this, we need not be sur- 
prised to find that change of scene was 
deemed necessary. Abandoning the clerical 
life, he studied medicine, and was admitted 
doctor at Montpellier, where, and at Lyons, 
he practised with success. 

The Chancellor Duprat, for some reason 
or other of which we are ignorant, had 
caused the revocation of the privileges of 
the University of Montpellier, and Rabelais 
was sent to Paris to intercede on its 
behalf. 


On his arrival there, doubtful of having | 


an audience of the great man in his own 
name and on declaration of his business, 
he thought it better to try stratagem. He 
therefore addressed the porter in Latin, 
who, ignorant of the language, naturally 
brought some person to whom it was 
known. Him, however, our doctor ad- 
dressed in Greek, and when a Grecian was 
procured, he was favoured with a speech in 
Hebrew, and so on, till the Chancellor 
being informed of this extraordinary 
visitor, ordered him to be sent up. The 
result, as we may imagine, was that his 
request was granted. 

In remembrance of this, the University 
of Montpellier ordered that everyone on 
taking his doctor’s degree should put on 
the cloak of Rabelais, and this is shown 
and the ceremony observed to this day. 

He made two journeys to Rome as doctor 
and attaché of embassy under Cardinal 
Jean du Bellay, an old schoolfellow and life- 
long protector. Here, if we are to credit 





tradition, he behaved with such irreverence 
as to excite all the religious against him. 
It is related that at an audience the Pope 
told him to ask for what he liked, and 
thereupon he immediately desired to be 
excommunicated. On the reason of this 
extraordinary request being asked for, he 
told his holiness that he came from a village 
suspected of heresy, where many, and even 
some of his own family, had been burnt. 
He remembered that on his way to Rome 
the party was benighted, and had to take 
shelter in a cottage, where an old woman 
did her best to light a fire. Not succeeding, 
however, she remarked that the wood must 
have been cursed by the Pope’s own mouth. 
This being the case he trusted his holiness 
would by word of mouth render him free 
from danger at the stake. We need not 
wonder that Rabelais had to quit Rome in 
ahurry. Finding himself at Lyons with- 
out funds, and anxious to get to Paris, he 
prepared some bottles on which he wrote : 
“Poison for the King,” “ Poison for the 
Queen,” etc., etc., was arrested, and sent to 
Paris at the public expense. Arrived there 
he asked to have audience of the king, 
the bottles were produced, and the poisons 
swallowed by the author of the joke. One 
day a beautiful lamprey being brought to 
table on a silver dish at the seat of the 
Cardinal du Bellay, he, in his capacity of 
physician, uttered the words, “ difficult 
of digestion,” and the dish was untouched 
by all. Our doctor, however, applied 
himself to it with eagerness, and when 
questioned as to the difference between his 
principles and his practice, he replied that 
he never heard of anyone doubting that 
silver dishes were indigestible. He is re- 
ported to have made his will in these words : 
“T have nothing, I owe much, the rest I 
leave to the poor.” Even as to his death 
the story is current that he wrapped him- 
self up in a domino, “ Blessed are they 
who die in Domino,” 


Bonaventure des Periers tells us of a 
rival to Triboulet, but does not give his 
name, or state whether his duties were 


official. It was he who at a time when 
the king was at his wit’s-end to raise money 
told him, that as he had already sold many 
places tenable for a period he had better do 
the same with his own, and he would very 
soon find himself in funds. The bibliophile 
Jacob makes him to be one Villemanoche, 
who had a mania for believing himself one 
of a certain illustrious family named 
Pichelin, for whom he drew up an elaborate 
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genealogy, showing their descent from all 
the royal houses of Europe. With this 
in his hand he went round asking to wife 


all the greatest heiresses of the court,- 


demonstrating the necessity of perpetuating 
the Pichelin family. 

Triboulet’s successor was the Brusquet 
so well known to students of the literature 
of that period. This name was applied 
to him on account of his character and 
humour from the Italian brusco, converted 
into brusque for the French, which in the 
fifteenth century borrowed largely from 
Latin and Greek, and became Italianised 
in the sixteenth through the influence of 
the Medicis. This name was evidently a 
sobriquet, and the researches of M. Jal 
have resulted in discovering an entry in the 
royal household expenses for 1559 of 
seven and a half ells of black cloth to 
Jean Antoine Lambert, called Brusquet, 
valet de chambre to the late king. Brantéme 
eulogises him heartily: “I believe if any 
one had taken the trouble to collect his 
bonmots, stories, tricks, and pranks, we 
should have had a book such as we never 
have had nor ever will have.” We do not, 
however, hear so much of his repartees as 
of his practical jokes, and Brantéme goes 
into tedious detail of the continual rivalry 
between him and the Maréchal Strozzi in 
this medizval form of wit. All of these 
nowadays we should say were beyond a 
joke, and it may be imagined to what extent 
they were carried when Strozzi, receiving a 
messenger from Rome, where Brusquet 
then was, with news that the jester was 
dead, caused his wife to marry the mes- 
senger a month afterwards, Brusquet being 
at that moment on his way back to Paris. 
We are told that he was pleasing without 
being a bore, for he neversaid the same thing 
twice, a remark which most of us would do 
well to take toheart. Brantéme’sstoryisthat 
Brusquet was a Provencal, and first appeared 
at the camp of Avignon in 1536. There 
he counterfeited the profession of a surgeon, 
and made much money by attending to the 
Swiss and the lansquenets, some of whom 
he cured by accident, and the others he 
sent to their fathers like flies. In fact, the 
great mortality caused enquiry to be made. 
He was found out, and the constable was 
for hanging him. But tales of his wit 
coming to the hearing of head-quarters, he 
was brought before the Dauphin, who was 
so charmed with him that proceedings 
were stopped, and he was relieved of his 
surgical functions, He is said to have 
observed, apropos of his patients, ‘‘ They 





don’t complain, and they are_cured of the 
fever for good,” a remark of which the 
truth was undeniable. This introduc- 
tion turned out to his advantage ; he was 
made valet of the wardrobe, then valet de 
chambre,and at last posting-master of Paris, 
in which berth he feathered his nest well, 
for he could charge what he liked, as at that 
time no other carriages were to be got, 
and no relays of horses, as afterwards. The 
following gives us an idea of the manners 
of the period. The Cardinal of Lorraine 
went to Brussels in 1559 to sign the peace 
with the Duke of Alba. Brusquet was 
in his suite and made much money, 
and jested with the King of Spain, who 
admired him hugely, for he was a better 
buffoon even in Italian and Spanish than 
in French. But not content with the 
king’s money and friendship, one feast-day, 
when Madame de Lorraine and a host of 
great nobles and ladies were dining to 
celebrate the signature of peace, Brusquet, 
just before the cloth was being removed, 
jumped on the table, and wrapping the 
table-cloth round him, rolled from one end 
to the other, *carrying with him every- 
thing in his way. Arrived at the end he 
stood on the floor, but could hardly walk 
for the weight of things he had about him, 
but was allowed to go out by order of the 
king, who laughed immoderately, and 
found the proceeding so good, witty, and 
clever, that he was willing he should have 
everything. It was astonishing that he 
was not hurt by the knives, but a special 
good-fortune looks after children and fools. 

Henry was anxious one day to fix on a 
captain to whom he should entrust the 
capture of a certain town. ‘“ Oh,” said 
Brusquet, “ give it to So-and-so”—a judge 
suspected of being open to bribes—“he 
takes everything.” 

Here is another extraordinary illustra- 
tion of the manners of that age. 

The queen had long wished to see 
Brusquet’s wife, and at last the day of 
audience was arranged. The jester had of 
course instructed his wife as to her be- 
haviour, informing her that the queen was 
very deaf, and she must, therefore, speak 
up. He had, moreover, told the queen 
that his wife had the same infirmity. The 
situation can therefore be seen at once. 
After performing her reverence, the woman 
bawled out, ‘God bless your majesty !” the 
queen made some observation at the top 
of her voice, the woman continued in the 
same tone. If the queen was loud, the 
woman was still louder, and very soon 
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there was anoise which might be heard in 
the court of the Louvre. Strozzi, who was 
about, came up to put all to rights, but 
Brusquet had already told his wife that the 
marshal was deafer even than the queen, 
and she must speak into his ear, and as 
loud as she could, which she did accord- 
ingly. Strozzi, suspecting some trick, 
looked out of a window, saw a trumpeter, 
and calling him up, gave him a couple of 
crowns, and told him to blow his trumpet 
into the woman’s ear till he was told to 
stop. Then again entering the chamber, 
Strozzi said to the queen: “This woman 
is deaf, I can cure her.” Thereupon he 
held her fast while the trumpeter blew and 
blew till the poor woman’s ears were 
cracked, and her brains addled, and it was 
many months before she recovered. Thus 
Brusquet had to shout himself to his wife 
as he had tried to make others do to her. 

Brantéme says he could go on for ever. If 
Strozzi was sharp, subtle, ingenious, and 
clever, Brusquet was his equal in point of 
ingenuity. He was declared to be the 
first man for buffoonery that ever was, or 
ever will be, whether in speaking, acting, 
writing, or inventing, and everything with- 
out offending or displeasing. 

Brusquet, itis sad to say, fella victim to 
the religious differences of the time. He 
was suspected of a leaning towards the 
Huguenots, was accused of delaying the 
king’s packets and despatches, was dis- 
graced, and lost most of his fortune, and 
his house was pillaged in the first troubles 
of 1562. After this he took refuge, first 
with Madame de Bouillon, and afterwards 
with the Duchess of Valentinois, at whose 
chateau of Anet he died some time after 
1565. 





JENIFER. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. A BASKET OF EGGS. 

CapTAIN EpGecumsB knew the little 
woman better than his wife did, and from 
the moment he saw her established at 
Kildene he felt that it was her intention to 
marry the owner of Kildene and his to 
frustrate it. 

Not that he had any malignant or 
even unfriendly feeling towards Mrs. 
Hatton. On the contrary, though he had 
liked her better, he still liked her very 
much indeed, and he would have been 
delighted to see her well married to any 
other man than Jenifer’s godfather. At 





this he drew the line. Kildene should not 
be diverted away from Jenifer through 
any little charms or lures of Mrs. Hatton. 

And that lady knew him instinctively to 
be a foe to her purpose the moment 
Admiral Tullamore exclaimed that Jenifer 
was his godchild. 

“She would never interfere with me, 
she’s too independent and straightforward,” 
Mrs. Hatton told herself, doing unconscious 
homage to Jenifer’s superiority by the 
thought. ‘‘ But he will—if he can!” 

After all, her purpose at present was not 
exactly what Captain Edgecumb thought. 
She meant to make herself essential at 
every turn to the old man, to wind herself 
about his daily path, and every thought, 
but she did not mean to marry him. She 


desired to have Kildene, and to take his 


name, and to be known as his adopted 
daughter and heiress, and to leave behind 
all trace of Mrs. Hatton. But she did not 
mean to marry him, unless she were com- 
pelled to do so by the interference of others, 

She had so completely assumed the reins, 
she had so thoroughly impressed Admiral 
Tullamore with the idea that he could do 
nothing unaided by her counsel, and that he 
was desperately dull and lonely when she 
was out of his presence, that she thought at 
first that it would be mere child’s play to 
circumvent Captain Edgecumb and keep 
him from holding private converse with 
the admiral. But Captain Edgecumb 
wanted Kildene almost as much as she did, 
and was almost as ready to intrigue for it. 

Never to leave the old man alone with 
Captain Edgecumb became a fixed idea 
with her from the hour in which Captain 
Edgecumb entered the house. To be 
alone with the old man long enough to 
win his confidence became a fixed idea of 
Captain Edgecumb’s about the same time. 

In such a contest it was hard to say 
which would win. Time was on Mrs. 
Hatton’s side if Captain Edgecumb did not 
get the opportunity of undermining her 
during his brief visit. 

“T’ve made it a rule to sit with the 
admiral while he takes his wine after 
dinner,” she said to Jenifer the first even- 
ing of their arrival at Kildene ; “shall we 
keep to my rule while you’re here ?” 

“ Undoubtedly if you wish it,” Jenifer 
said politely, so the ladies sat on after 
dinner, ‘‘ as usual,” Mrs. Hatton said, with 
her sweetest smile, till it was time to go to 
the drawing-room for tea and music. 

“So you're going to be a second Gris), I 
hear, my dear,” the admiral said to Jenifer. 
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“I must hear you sing ; you always had a 
sweet pipe, I remember, at Moor Royal.” 
So to give her old friend pleasure Jenifer 


sat down and sang, and her husband stood | 


by her with a proud air of ownership about 
him. 

Presently Mrs. Hatton got her low stool, 
and plumped herself down upon it in an 
engagingly confiding and youthful attitude 
at the old admiral’s feet. 

*‘’m no one now,” she whispered softly; 
“if your dear goddaughter stays you'll 
soon find you can do very well without 
poor little me.” 

“She’s not going to stay long, worse 
luck,” he said bluntly. Then he added 
very kindly: “I don’t think I shall ever be 
able to do without you, my dear; you 
mustn’t take that foolish notion into your 
head.” 

She took his hand and fondled it, and 
made her eyes swim with grateful tears, 
and altogether did a very touching little 
bit of business. Unfortunately Captain 
Edgecumb turned round and caught her at 
it, and smiled in a meaning way that made 
her hate him. 

However, she was a very wary woman, 
skilled in the art of concealing her feelings. 
Poor woman! the necessity for doing so 
had been in a measure forced upon her at 
one period of her career, and the habit had 
become second nature. So now she smiled 
back upon Captain Edgecumb, and appeared 
to be quite gaily glad that he should see 
how happilyand surely she was established 
under the paternal wing of this kind old 
man. 

But this suave conciliatory manner did 
not for an instant disarm Captain Edge- 
cumb, or do away with his determination 
to frustrate her little game if he could do 
so without descending to trickery. 

For example, he made up his mind that 
when the ladies retired for the night he 
would sit up for an hour, and over an 
invigorating cigar and supporting glass of 
grog with the old sailor, expatiate on the 
injustice of Mr. Ray’s will in leaving 
Jenifer penniless, He would then let fall 
a few sentences relative to the extreme 
precariousness of such a professional life 
as Jenifer was about to lead. And when 
these well-seasoned remarks had permeated 
Admiral Tullamore’s system, the old gentle- 
man should be suffered to go to bed, and 
dwell upon the subject in the watches of 
the night. 

But in contemplating doing this he 
reckoned without Mrs. Hatton. When the 





reasonable hour of eleven arrived that 
lady ordered in hot water and glasses, and 
other ingredients which are essentials to 
the compounding of a glass of grog. And 
when she had herself mixed a potent goblet 
for the admiral, she whispered to Mrs. 
Edgecumb that their “dear friend liked 
to get away to his own room at this hour, 
and that she (Mrs. Hatton) felt sure Mrs. 
Edgecumb would not wish him to deviate 
from his rule.” 

So on Jenifer earnestly entreating that 
he would pursue exactly the same course 
as if they were not there, the admiral was 
quietly sent away to bed, and Captain 
Edgecumb felt that he would never be 
given that opportunity over the quiet cigar 
which he had intended turning to profitable 
account, 

“That little woman means mischief,” 
Captain Edgecumb said to his wife that 
night. 

“What mischief?” Jenifer asked with 
indifference. 

‘‘ What mischief?” he mimicked. ‘ Any- 
one who wasn’t blind as a mole, or wilfully 
obtuse, would see at a glance what she’s 
aiming at. She means to get the old boy’s 
money by hook or by crook ; she'll marry 
him one fine day, before you have time to 
look round.” 

Jenifer could not help the tone of fine 
disdain which tinged her answer : 

“Why should | trouble myself to look 
round at all at such a matter?” 

“Oh, it’s all very well to be high-falutin’ 
and superior to worldly considerations 
when you're running in single harness, but 

our interests are mine now, remember, 
and I'll take good care that they’re looked 
after.” 

He used an expletive to strengthen his 
meaning, and Jenifer had never had one 
uttered ather before. She had great powers of 
reasoning and endurance, but she could not 
help remembering that she had very lately 
vowed to “honour” and “ obey” this man. 
Already she had ceased to do the one; 
and if he ever attempted to make her do a 
mean thing, she would revolt, and refuse 
to do the other. It was pathetic to be 
disillusioned so soon. ‘‘ But to know the 
truth is better than to be in happy 
ignorance.” So she told herself, and 
tried to find strength and peace in the 
reflection. 


As far as shooting and fishing were con- 
cerned, Captain Edgecumb had it all his 
own way at Kildene, As far as intercourse 
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with Admiral Tullamore went, Mrs. Hatton 
had it all her way, and Jenifer’s interests 
were uo further advanced by her husband 
when he left than when he entered the 
house. 

But once in an unguarded moment, when 
Jenifer had been singing to him for an 
hour, the old admiral exclaimed in a burst 
of grateful fervour : 

“Thank you, my dear, thank you ; your 
voice is a fortune to you, but at the same 
time I’m happy to tell you there’s another 
in store for you.” 

“ This must mean that he will leave her 
his property?” Captain Edgecumb thought. 
But it only meant that there was some 
property left to Jenifer already, of which 
the admiral was cognisant. 

It was an intense relief to Mrs. Hatton 
when the day came for the Edgecumbs to 
leave Kildene ; not that she feared Captain 
Edgecumb any longer. She had the 
admiral too completely under her control 
for that. But the task of incessantly 
watching and keeping guard over the latter 
became wearisome to a woman who had 
a profound sense of enjoyment, and who 
could find the latter in a thousand ways in 
the solitudes of beautiful Kildene. 

To ride about on a quiet little cob, and 
superintend the planting out of new plan- 
tations, the making of new gardens, the 
reorganisation of old ones, to give orders 
with the air and authority of a mistress, 
these were rare pleasures to Mrs. Hatton. 
And Admiral Tullamore encouraged and de- 
lighted in her doing it, and took pride in 
her fresh, unrestrained pride in the beauti- 
ful place of which she was soon the virtual 
ruler. 

‘“‘T wish he’d adopt me, and let me call 
myself ‘Tullamore,’ and leave the hateful 
name of Hatton behind me for ever.” 

But when Admiral Tullamore proposed 
that she should take his honoured name, 
it was as his wife, not as his adopted child, 
that he asked her to take it. 

For a few hours she hesitated in doubt 
and dread, in fear and shame. 

Then the thought of the happy, beautiful 
home, of the perfect peace and immunity 
from worry of every kind which she would 
secure by marrying him, overpowered her 
doubts and scruples, and she made up her 
mind to dare all, and win all. 

After all, she was safe. Josiah Whittler, 
the actor with a name and a fair reputa- 
tion at stake, had assured her that he was 
at the death and burial of her husband. 
He could never venture to play such a foul 
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and dangerous game after this, as to 
assert that he had lied, and that her hus- 
band was still alive. 

She hesitated just long enough to make. 
the old man fear that he had shocked and 
disgusted her by wanting to make her his 
wife. Regarded from his standpoint she 
looked so young, so innocent and attrac- 
tive, and generally simple-minded, that he 
feared she would think him coarse and 
selfish in wishing to unite her youth to his 
age. And all the time she was longing— 
yet fearing—to take the shield and buckler 
of his name, and to put away the identity 
of Mrs. Hatton in an undiscoverable grave. 

The chances of Mr. Whittler ever hear- 
ing that his late friend’s widow had 
buried her dead, and married again, seemed 
ridiculously small. The actor’s life 
would assuredly be lived in cities, in 
crowded haunts of men. It was not upon 
the cards at all that he would ever come 
in contact with anyone, who could tell him 
that an old gentleman, living in retirement 
in County Kerry, had committed the folly 
of marrying his lady-housekeeper. The 
subject was one that could never, by any 
possibility, be mooted in any society in 
which Mr. Whittler found himself. So 
she argued with herself, and her arguments 
prevailed, and she made the old admiral a 
happy man by accepting him. 

Meantime the Edgecumbs had gone back 
to town, and begun their new life in their 
new home. 

“I wish we had the place to ourselves 
for a few days, don’t you, Jenifer?” her 
husband asked as they were driving from 
the station. 

She was thinking so much and so 
lovingly of the approaching meeting with 
her mother there, that she did not grasp 
his meaning, and said : 

“ Have what place to ourselves ?” 

‘Our own home, to be sure.” 

“So we shall.” 

Seclusion with him had not proved so 
delightful that she could contemplate its 
continuance rapturously. 

“No, we sha’n’t ; your mother will be 
there, and I shall feel as if it were more 
her house than mine.” 

** Poor mother !” 

“Why do you sigh about her in that 
way, Jenifer? It isn’t every man, let me 
tell you, who would have acceded to the 
proposition of his mother-in-law starting 
with him in his married life. I conceded 
the point, thinking to make you happy, 
and now you call her ‘poor mother,’ and 
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sigh about her as if I had been unkind to 
her. It’s very discouraging.” 

Jenifer made no reply. Her throat 
seemed to be closing up, and she knew that 
the effort to speak would relax her control 
over her tears. So she kept silence and 
peace. 

Captain Edgecumb recovered his temper 
by the time they got home, and, if he felt 
any chagrin at the presence of others 
besides the servants in the house, he con- 
trived to conceal it. Perhaps this was 
partly due to the presence of his sister, 
Mrs. Archibald Campbell. 

“T thought you'd like to see one member 
of your family here on your arrival, 
Harry,” she said as she kissed her brother, 
“and so I’ve been spending a quiet 
pleasant evening with Mrs. Ray, who's 
about one of the sweetest women I ever 
met.” 

This she said when Mrs. Ray and Jenifer 
had gone upstairs for the young mistress 
of the house to take off her travelling- 
gear. 

“ You know I’m always glad to see you, 
Belle. As for Mrs. Ray being the sweetest 
woman you have ever met, I’m not so sure 
about that. She’ll be rather a nuisance 
here, I’m afraid. Jenifer has an idea that 
everything and everyone must give way 
to her mother.” 

“ How unnatural !” Mrs. Campbell said 

dryly. 
“Oh, it’s right enough, of course. I’m 
not saying a word against that feeling, 
only it’s likely to beabore tome. I want 
Jenifer to devote all her time and energy 
to her profession. Great interests are at 
stake, and she must strain every nerve to 
secure them.” 

“Don’t let her strain her nerves too 
much, Harry, and don’t build too much on 
her professional success. I have heard a 
dozen amateurs sing as well as, or better 
than she does, and I’ve seen them break 
down when they came before the public.” 

“ Jenifer won’t break down. I shall 
not let her worry herself about the business 
part of the matter. I shall make her 
engagements, arrange terms, and—-—” 

“Take the money,” his sister laughed. 
“Well, you wouldn't do it if I were 
in Jenifer’s place. Moreover, how will 
you get the time to do it? There are some 
duties attaching to your secretaryship, 1 
suppose ?” 

“T’ve resigned that,” 





“Oh, Harry !” 

“ Jenifer’s business arrangements are of 
paramount importance, as I’ve told you 
before, and I mean to look after them 
closely.” 

“ Archie will be disgusted with you.” 

“ He is perfectly at liberty to be as dis- 
gusted as he likes, I know I am doing 
wisely ; when through her talent, or rather 
through my management of her talent, 
Jenifer makes a large fortune, you'll admit 
I’m right.” 

** When she does, I wil] !” Mrs. Camphell 
said sadly enough, for she was woman 
enough to feel that Jenifer had gone into 
bondage and slavery toa hard and exacting 
taskmaster. 


The programmes and posters of the 
concert at which Jenifer was to make her 
début were out, and Jenifer was down 
for two solos, and to sing in a quartette 
with a famous contralto, a thundering 
bass, and an irreproachable tenor. She 
was to appear under her maiden-name, 
Jenifer Ray, and already the sight of it in 
print made her nervous. 

The night came. She had been practis- 
ing assiduously with Madame Voglio since 
her return from Ireland, and her kind- 
hearted instructress had given her both 
splendid teaching and encouragement. 

“Tf you do what you can you'll have a 
grand success,” she said, as Jenifer’s turn 
came, and she prepared to ascend the steps 
and go upon the stage, on which she would 
be the one object on whom the attention 
and gaze of the vast multitude assembled 
in the hall would be concentrated. 

Another moment and she stood alone, 
blinded by nervousness and the dazzling 
light. But the last words of encourage- 
ment from Madame Voglio came to her aid. 
She gave the signal nod to the accom- 
panist, and began her song. 
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